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Football England's World Cup squad 


Gascoigne fails 
to last the pace 


Pauld Lacey In La Manga : 


P AUL GASCOIGNE has 
played in his first and last 
World Cup. Glenn Hnddle 
has derided that Ihe midfielder is 
not fit enough fur Prance and lias 
led him out 01 the England srpmd. 

This is not tile only surprise. Rio 
rerdinaiid, the I li-year-uid West 
Ham United sweeper, has been in- 
cluded. giving Huddle an important 
defensive option, liutli Paul Mer- 
sun, his intermittent international 
career once more revived, and Steve 
iVIciVIatinniiin are there as well. 

Les Ferdinand has won Hoddle's 
vote over Dion Dublin for the 
vacancy among the strikers left by 
Ian Wright's withdrawal with a ham- 
string injury. As expected, Nigel 
Martyn. who was impressive 
i .lgamsl Belgium in Casablanca Iasi 
week. Inis pipped Ian Walker tor the 
third gonlkeeping place. 

Last Sunday Ihe six discarded 
players were heading home. In adtli- 
1,0,1 ,0 Cinscoigne, Walker and 
Dublin, Phil Neville. Andy Hinch- 
cliffc* anil Nicky BuLt have been con- 
sideitd excess baggage. 

I" or Gascoigne the news came as 
a bilter disappointment. England's 
lachrymose hero c-f Italia 90 had 
been desperate to make up for time 
lost to injuries and to shake off the 
bibulous image the headline writers 
had given him. 

Hoddle has made a choice both 
brave and logical. Gascoigne cannot 


deny that he hfls been given every 
chance to prove his match fitness. 
Hoddle's decision, moreover, has 
been taken solely on the grounds of 
football and fitness issues. 

The reality is that Gascoigne was 
always going to smuggle to make 
me squad after such a long period of 
inactivity at Glasgow Rangers be- 
tore he signed for Middlesbrough. 
And mice he started playing regu- 
larly one did not have In be an ex- 
pert to see that he was struggling to 
keep up. 

Clearly tile l!-. matches Hoddle 
gave Gascoigne against Morocco 
and Belgium in Casablanca during a 
‘18-hnur period Iasi week finally con- 
vinced the England coach that tak- 
ing him to France would be loo 
much of a risk. 

As rate as die Friday night Hod- 
ale was still talking enthusiastically 
about Gascoigne’s skills while con- 
sistently adding the rider that "he 
has to be 100 per cent fit". After tak- 
ing a day to consider the implica- 
tions of taking him to the World 
Cup. tile coach reached the conclu- 
sion that the midfielder had run nut 
of the time he needed to prove lhat 
he would not run out of breath. 

Gascpigne’s absence throws a 
whole new light on what Hoddle is 
planning to do in the problem area 
of England's midfield. Paul Ince and 
David Batty were always going to be 
in as defensive props in front of the 
back three. Now, for inventiveness 
and imagination, England have the 
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Hooligans ruin England’s World Cup 



One for the rend . . . Gascoigne before his World 


Cryptic CrOSSWOrd byBunthome 


choice Ilf Paul Scholes. a likely alter- 
nmive to Gascoigne, ihe revived 
Darien Anderton, McMnnnman 
with Iiis ability to float and take on 
defenders for pace, pins Merson's 
;peed and shouting power. Michael 
Owen will be particularly pleased 
that McMniiaman. his Liverpool 
lean hi late and an astute reader of 
his attacking runs, lias survived the 
cut. 

Robert Lee’s international service 
has been preferred to Butt's ability 
to link up naturally with his Man- 
chester United colleagues Scholes. 
David Beckham and Gary Neville. 

Hoddle’s choice of 22 for France 
may quell rising doubts about his 
tactics and strategy for this World 


tup. The fact lhat his sHectiun was 
less predictable than most i*nvi>- 
aged suggests Hoddle will retain an 
open mind in the mailer ««f ii-jun se- 
lection and laclics. 

Nevertheless d on bis will persisi. 
Impressive though England wen* in 
Rome Iasi October, when Huddle's 
team played with patience, disci- i 
pline and iiu little skill in hold Italy 
to 0-tJ and assure themselves of n 
place among the finalists, their |*?r- 
formances in the warm-up games 
have been less convincing. 

Such pessimism is surely preina- 

Jr lre : ,*^ ie , team who play against 
Tunisia will bear very little resem- 
blance, for example, to the oddly as- 
sorted sides Hoddle fielded in 


■I nukr. 


j Casablanca. I Vie In 
; lonkiiig at ^jart- |jurt 
1 up his mind about Gascoigne. 

| . Above all. Hotlille's squad 
. lirnis i he strength England eii 

| Iji'lwi'i-n the posts at one mi an> 

| Inmi ill goal at tin* other. few. 
• lions have a goalkeeper as n# 
1 hivid FSeiiiiuui and a striker . 
in Slu-arr rV quality. 


Huddle's 22 for France: Seaman, 
Flowers, Martyn, Campbell. 
Adams, Keown, Southgate, Gav 
Neville, Le Saux, R Ferdinand, L 
Ferdinand, Anderton, Beckham. 
Lee, Ince, Batty, Scholes. 
McManaman, Merson, Shearer, 
Sheringham, and Owen. 



soldier into trouble (6) 

5 Go up river, say, to the summit 

(6) 

7 An unseeded player in the 
women's quarters (6) 

8 Warpaint taken to extremes {4,7} 


Friendly: Belgium 0 (4) England 0 (3) (on penalties) 

Martyn saves best till last 


Jon Henley, John Duncan 
and 8tuart Millar 

T HE policeman commanding 
British surveillance opera- 
tions at the World Cup in 
France warned this week that worse 
trouble was yet to come, alter hun- 
dreds of English hooligans indulged 
in a spree of violence and destruc- 
. lion unprecedented in die history of 
1 tlio tournament's final stages. 

Amid warnings from the French 
ilui they are prepared to use mass 
'■y-pidsions to deal with misbehaving 
English fans, Tim Hollis, the South 
Yorkshire assistant chief constable 
igiauu rii; i charge of British police liaison 
lctfldaoi: jjiih the French security effort, said 
■ - England's campaign was likely to be 

| marred by more serious violence. 

I In a sign that the French authori- 
| Ties are determined to crack down 
on troublemakers, two England fans 
*tn? jailed for three months by a 
■larseille court o,i Monday after 
wing found guilty of criminal dam- 
ps* and incitement during last Sun- 
1** disturbances in the city, 
i^'iher, James Shayler, believed to 
• i* on the police's list of hard-core 
j Mugans, was jailed for two months. 
Only a small number of the fans 


S ^led so far have been known to 
. . Nnce. anri nmr* i — „ 


15 With a grave and distinguished 
voice {8) 

16 Rioja shop built of good adobe 

(6) 

17 One's heads picked from under 
nature's growth, usually 
sporanglal (6) 

1 9 A supporter of both Big- and 
Little-Endians (6) 

20 Katherine, daughter of 
Machiavelli (6) 


Across 


5, 1 1 , 25, 21 Society of the 6, 1 1 
showing reluctance on wheels 
(NB: not hard!) (6,4 .6,4) 

6 Such ground heid by go- 
betweens? (6) 

9 Smart family canvassed here? 

(3,3) 

10 Before I go North to cut a tragic 
figure (8) 

11 See 5 

1 2 The end of the upwardly 
mobile? (5-5) 

13 One track on which motorists 
posture (11) 

1 8 In which Romeo and Juliet enjoy 


quarrelling (4,6) 

21 See 5 

| 22 11's books on the Antarctic 
shelf (0) 

23 Rat swivels in degeneracy (6) 

24 The charm of a beast of burden 
comes with time (6) 

25 See 5 

Down 

1 . Hate a man thus? (8) 

2 John Gilpin 's business is folding 
. (6) 

3 Repugnance Is Instated, 
perhaps (8) 

4 Lethargic movement getting a 



- outstanding performance in 
goal last Saturday In the 
Mohamed V Stadium here to 
deny Belgium their first victory 
over England for 62 years — in 
normal time, that is, writes 
David Lacey in Casablanca. 

The Leeds United goalkeeper 
made save after save as what whs 
essentially Belgium's reserve 
team consistently infiltrated 
Hoddle’s midfield and found 
space behind his defenders. 
Martyn kept his best until last, 
tipping over a thunderous 
30-yard drive from Enzo Scifo in 
the 87th minute,. 

Eventually Belgium took the 
points in the Hassan II 
Tournament, by winning 4-3 in a 
penalty shoot-out after Robert 
Lee and Lea Ferdinand had their 
.Tit 8 saved by Philippe Van De 
Walle, But even here Martyn had 
hia moment, moving quickly to 
push Sclfo'a ldcjkwide. 

Hoddle began with a 4-4-2 
formation and reverted to three 
at the back after half-time, when 
Michael Owen and Rio Ferdi- 
nand replaced Gary and Philip 
Neville. Owen, scorer of the win- ’ 
ning goal against Morocco In 
mid-week, was more subdued 

here, although he. did not enjoy 
toe service he had received from 
Steve McManaman in d)e earlier, 

.There were momentary 


doubts that Paul Gascoigne 
would survive beyond the sev- 
enth minute after receiving (he 
fluiling boot of Scifo above the 
left eye. Belgium should have 
scored while he was being at- 
tended to. 

Lokonda “Emile" Mpenza 
launched himself through a 
channel of space on the left be- 
fore catching England’s defend- 
ers square with a high pass Into 
the middle, where Michael : 
Goossensand Danny Boffin 
were unmarked. Fortunately!" 
England the pair Impeded each 
other in their eagerness to 
Bhpot, and Martyn ended up 
having to field nothing more 
than a feeble shot from Boffi 0 
After 45 minutes " J *"‘ 
could be grateful t 
they were not two 
down. 


it from Boron- "" — ____ 

jortorMpto When working too hard is a corporate crime 

i. 1 


compared wim 
England’s attack was resting 
its haunches, although pm 6 ® 

Le Saux did surprise Van De 

■Walle just past the hour vw i ■ 
rising drive .which the gOw", 
keeper just managed to p . • 
clear. Soon after this Paml v. 
Merson’s sharp volley 
the crossbar. , >1 J 
• France IqBt 6-5 on 
Morqcco after the teams had ; 
ished 2-2 at the eqdof nor# 8 * / 

time. The four**-”** 
tion’s arcane x — — 
France took Jke trophy- 


foKce, and more violent hooligans 
eit !' er already in France or on 
J* Mr Hollis said. “There 
tf e a lot of significant newcomers 
solved so far. We are under no illu- 
ions. Our message to the French is 
s ? ereare more wmiing." 

After fresh outbreaks of trouble 
‘Jarseille on Monday had over- 
shadowed England's 2-0 victory 
m if , is ^ French interior 
tv™ 1 ? ■ r rai f ed the Prospect of mass 
■ fusions for rioting fans. 
ih,. e ? 1 ' Plerre Chev^nement said 
■atic i Propped to declare an 
aflwlute emergency - ^ he consid . 

w l d,sturba nces had become a 
JJJS t0 P ubUc order”. This 
S?J!3? W local ““thoritles to 
'WhouBganswitoout trial. 

*aa backed by Jean- 
laJ™* toe Marseille region's 
said: “We don't 
lthan here, we don't want them 



r^ 888 ) 1 ** ' vi ^ 1 , ontoklette Ste^'vdlodrome^in MareeSlei t^tare'iiiwifinci teat 

Tunisia 2-0 in the opening round of the World Cup on Monday - CMr. 
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in our city, we don’t want them in 
France. We're going to send them 
away and hope they don't come 
back." 

The worst of Monday’s violence 
erupted on Prado beach. Marseille, 
where hundreds of ticketless fens 
had been watching the game on a 
giant screen. As the first England 
goal went in, Tunisians in a stand 
above the beach began ripping out 
seats and throwing them at the 
England fans below. 

A group of 300 English youths 
responded by jumping barricades 
erected to keep the two sides apart, 
throwing bottles, stones and beach 
chairs. The two sides charged each 
other until riot police with tear-gas 
moved in. Police said 16 England 
fans were arrested, and a total of 40 
were due to appear in court 


There were sporadic skirmishes 
after the game, but by nightfall an 
uneasy calm had returned to the 
streets of Marseille — helped by a 
police ban on alcohol sales in bars 
and restaurants. 

- The embarrassment caused to 
England's reputation is so great that 
the British Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, told MPs that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to consider pay- 
ing compensation to the French. 

Tony Blair called the hooligans a 
"total disgrace". The Prime Minister 
said: "It may be a small number of 
fans, there may be other fans that 
have been involved, but it is no 
excuse. The French police have our 
total support In dealing with them." 


Comment, page 12 
Sport, page 36 
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five big companies we have 
looked at," a spokeswo jaan at 
the employment and solidarity 
ministry said. “They are test 
cases, really. The status of upper- 
level employees, management 
and others, haB to be clarified." 

The raids, carried out by the 
ministry’s 420 inspectors, often 
on tip-offs from trade unionists, 
have led to bizarre scenes at 
some companies, according to 
an investigation by the 
International Herald Tribune. 

Senior engineers and execu- 
tives trying to conclude s key 
contract at a subsidiary of the 
telecommuiilcationi giant < 
Alcatel were surprised to find . 
the Job police lh their midst at, 1 ■ 


7pm one evening this year, de- 
manding to know why they were 
working so late. 

In another case, about 1,500 
violations of working hours 
uncovered at a subsidiary of the 
defence electronics group 
Thomson-CSF left senior man- 
agers facing fines of up to 
> $80,000 each. After negotla- 
; tions the company agreed to 
closO its corporate headquarters 
at 7pm every day, 

[ “We have been warned about 
! this;” a junior executive at one of 
the country’s leading do-ltyour- - 
self chain stores said'. “We ■ 
haven’t been inspected yet, as ■ 
far as tve know — but we’ve been 
told to be careful. The inspectors 


can apparently be very devious.’* 

Some reports have claimed 
that several inspectors have 
gone so far as to photograph car 
licence plates in company car 
parks, and to monitor personal 
computers to make sure that no 
work was being sneaked home. 

Last month the French parlia- 
ment approved a draft bill cut- 
ting the legal working week from 
39 hours to 35 hours by 2000, a 
victory for the Socialist prime 
minister, Lionel Jospin, who had 
made the measure a key plank of 
his election campaign. 

The law calls for all companies 
with more than 20 staff to 
Institute the 35-hour week by 
January 1, 2000. Smaller firms 
have two more years to comply. 


UN boosts 
hope of lifting 
Iraq sanctions 


Ian Black 


Finance, page 14 


I RACi was offered a ray of hope this 
I week that sanctions would be 
lifted when the United Nations said 
its files on die country's chemical 
and biological ai-scnal could be 
closed within months if out standing 
disarmament issues were resolved. 

In his most upbcnl assessment. 
Richard Butler, the head nf Llnscnm, 
the l r N special weapons commission, 
said <i new work schedule ;igri-rd 
with the Iraqi smthoi-iti^s omld 
bring verification by August that the 
country had scrapped its banned 
weapons uf mass destruction. 

,d "Hie light at the etui cl the tunnel 
is today more visible than it In*, 
been for a very long time.’’ the Aus- 
tralian diplomat told reporters at the 
end of talks in Baghdad with irar|s 
deputy prime minister. Tnriq Aziz. 
Bui the United States and Britain, 
the chief hawks on the issue, both 
insisted that big gaps remained in 
Iraq's disclosures. 

Under the ceasefire resolutions 
that ended the Gulf war, LInscoin 
must certify- that the disarmament 
programme has been completed 
before the UN’s oil embargo on Iraq 
can be lifted. Iraq blames the sanc- 
tions for the deaths of more than 
I million people, for the malnutrition 
of a generation, and the impoverish- 
ment of a once-wealthy country. 

Mr Butler, who is to report back 
to the council next week, said he 
hoped tiiat most outstanding issues 
would have been wrapped up by 
August, and he could report in Octo- 
ber tiiat Iraq had met its obligations. 

If Unscom does give Iraq a dean 
bill of health, and the Security Coun- 
cil endorses such a report, it would 
trigger the lifting of the oil embargo, 
but would not automatically end 
wider trade sanctions. 


Far right gains 
split Australia 
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Labour opts for 

10 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


\Aid agencies can't turn 
away from tragedy 


vv Short's remarks fEnd “emo- 
tive aid appeals”. June 7). Sufficient 
money has not been available from 
governments to finance the relief op- 
eration that is required in southern 
Sudan. The Disasters Emergency 
Committee (DEC) — an alliance of 
12 leading British aid agencies work- 
ing in the region — launched this 
appeal because people were dying, 
and many more will die unless they 
receive emergency aid now. 

The DEC has made dear al all 
times that this crisis is the result of 
J5 years of war combined with two 
years of drought. Humanitarian aid 
will make a difference, but only 
peace can provide a long-term solu- 
tion. As aid agencies our role is to 
bring help to those who need it. We 
cannot stand back and allow people 
to starve. People without food can- 
not wait for peace. 

The British public hns once again 
shown its support and solidarity for 
those in need by donating $7.3 mil- 
lion in just two weeks. Hardly a case 
of “flinching and turning away", as 
Ms Short suggests, 

Jamie MeCaul, 

Disasters Emergency Committee, 
IjOW/oU 


w mended on her attempt to 
deepen public understanding of the 
extent of human rights abuses. That 
media and solidarity groups focus al- 
most exclusively an the vivid 
violence of civil rights abuses rather 
than the slow-motion tragedies of 
economic depredation is natur al in a 
soundbite-saturated media environ- 
ment, but deplorable none the less. 

However, her criticism misses n 
vital connection. Economic rights 


are not imposed from on high, but 
must be fought for by impoverished 
communities in a battle against com- 
mercial and agricultural interests 
often tightly bound to reigning 
regimes. Civil rights violations are 
consequently often a result of die 
attempt by one group to deny an- 
odier economic lights. Through sys- 
tematic human rights abuses, the 
political space in which economic 
rights may be claimed is doggedly 
shutdown. 

In Guatemala, for example, the 
tidal wave of state repression un- 
leashed in the early 1980s civil war 
targeted not only communities 
close to guerrilla activity, but any- 
one involved in developmental activ- 
ities. Educators, priests and civil 
leaders were “disappeared" in their 
hundreds. Prominent plantation 
owners, whose wealth depended on 
a cheap, docile pool of labour, 
claimed that educating the impover- 
ished masses would be tantamount 
to “converting" them to commu- 
nism. A 1982 Oxfain report de- 
scribed the political violence ns an 
"effort to suppress a rural develop- 
ment movement". 

As addressing civil rights viola- 
tions is part of the battle for eco- 
nomic rights, solidarity groups such 
as Anmesly International and 
Human Rights Watch are a vital 
front in the battle for basic eco- 
nomic rights. Ms Short would do 
well not to forget that. 

AzizZHitq, 

Centre for human Rights Legal 
Action, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
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though it seems to have intensified 
(Taking a first aid course, June 14). 
It is time for a comprehensive, inde- 
pendent investigation of the agen- 
cies to look at the inevitable 
wastage from their overlapping 
bureaucracies, uncoordinated 
appeals and conflicting central pol- 
icy decisions that can confuse not 
just the message but programme 
implementation. 

John Grant. 

Deal. Kent 


Painful lessons 
of gun culture 


I schools as they attempt to deal 
with violent students (US schools 
struggle against violence, May 31). 

However, what really struck me 
about the article, was that the larger 
issue of a gun culture and the easy 
accessibility of guns was not even 
raised. As long as students/children 
have easy access to weapons that 
are specifically designed to kill 
large numbers of people, there will 
continue to be many more Jones- 
boros and Springfields. While there 
may be an argument to allow guns 
for hunting (if the weapons are se- 
curely stored and owners licensed), 
there is no reason why people 
should own MlGs, AK47s and Usds, 
which are specifically designed to 
kill humans, 

Americans face a choice of giving 
up guns and saving their children, 
relatives, friends and colleagues 
from early and violent deaths, or 
keeping their guns and getting used 
to the growing cteath toll as the cost, 
of such a decision. 

Bill Wilson. 

Fremantle, Western Australia 


recent G8 meeting in Birmingham. 
This is simply unacceptable. 

Kate Fagan, 

University of Victoria, Canaria 


Ivl tells us that Niger — the 
world's poorest country — owes 
Britain $13 million; money that 
could otherwise be used to inocu- 
late children against a horrible dis- 
ease. It would be unconscionable 
and self-serving to wait for an arbi- 
trary date such as the millennium lo 
help relieve these people from such 
devastating conditions. For pity's 
sake — tell them they can keep my 
15 pence. 

(Dr) lain Coulson, 

Hilo, Hawaii, USA 


_SSSr <LY INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 

One Nation gains divide Australia „ ~ 


V-/ agencies was a cause for con- 
cern in the mid-1970s when I was n 
minister at Overseas Development, 
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fl (May 3). This is really good 
news, but it would be even better if 
the title rend "US bans gun sales in 


Burden of the 
debt squad 


I relief for poor countries is an on- 
going scandal (The plague of debt. 
May 17). The crippling financial 
burden of the poorest countries has 
a horrendous human cost; in poor 
countries more than 1 million chil- 
dren under the age of five die each 
year from causes directly related to 
clebi. Yet for each $1 in aid received 
by developing countries last year, 
$11 went back to Western banks 
and governments in debt service. 

Hie average debt burden for the 
world's poorest countries is 94 per 
cent of their economic output. The 
social cost of overwhelming debt is 
unbearable poverty and increased 
violence. Eight of the 10 most 
highly indebted countries have suf- 
fered civil war or violent conflict 
since 1990. 

What would it cost to rescue 
these countries from debt slavery? 
The entire amount at stake is far 
less than the annual defence bud- 
gets of lender countries. Most of the 
poor countries have already paid 
back more than the - total of their 
original loans in- interest. Yet few 
have made a dent in the principal. 

The leaders of the world's most 
powerful countries again failed to 
move forward against debt, at the 


Moved by 
the spirit 


V V Toynbee’s article "The Pope 
versus the aliens" (May 31). It was a 
pleasure to read such a well written, 
incisive and humorous piece, and a 
surprise to find there are others in 
the world today who think as we do. 
If we may suggest another explana- 
tion for the fact that we appear In he 
about lo "enjoy” an increased reli- 
giosity in the coming century: it 
could be a combination «r “the tri- 
umph of capitalism” wilh an increas- 
ing assertion of "the rights nf the 
individual”. 

Taking this view, one may argue 
that the monopoly of the Christum 
myth long enjoyed by the Pope hns 
been increasingly eroded over the 
centuries, to the point where any- 
one now can be the “Pope" of some 
Christian group. There is, in effect a 
"myth of the month” and a church 
group lo capitalise on it. 

We further wonder whether the 
continual conflict between peoples 
nf different faiths is due to an intrin- 
sic characteristic of the male (selec- 
tive evolutionary advantage having 
been obtained by aggressive nude 
behaviour), or if it is a consequence 
of religiosity. 

Martin and Wendy Small. 
Albuquerque. Hew Mexico, USA 


/ Weekly. The likes of Polly Toyn- 
bee’s comment on the Pope and the 
pagans can appear there. While the 
“need” for some sort of religious, or 
other supernatural — ie, non- 
rational, non-scientific — belief and 
ritual seems near-universal, how 
I can the head or believers of one set 
I of superstitions claim superiority 
over others? 

Alvin G Edgell. 

Kent, Ohio. USA 


f occult seem to be Fair game, but 
I fern 1 that Polly Toynbee has missed 
the point when she wonders why 
“the supernatural permentes the 
national psyche as never before". 

Human life cannot be fully ex- 
plained by the empirical; truth does 
matter, but it has never been con- 
tained solely in n test tube. One has 
only to regard a baby, or an old 
person, to realise that the mystery of 
human existence can never be folly 
explicable by reason nlone. We are 
made up of head, heart and gut — all 
must be brought into balance before 
we can claim to be mature. People 
are searching for answers in some 
strange places, but search they must 
Patricia Kane, 

Wellington, acia Zealand 


IVI living in some other fa: 
Zealand to mine if he thinks that.: i 
"structural adjustment" prograuri 
has been a success (May 24). Oral . 
the last decade we have succeedfijU 
only in wrecking our public heabf 
system, undermining our egak 
ian education system, running dm ' 
the welfare state and denumkq 1 
the poor and unemployed. 

A country famous far a 
record of full employment has m 
had structural unemployment bull 
into its economy as an instrument it 
economic management on behak' ; 
the rich, who have also had them 
system rewritten to their advance 
In return we have achieved amic- 
able growth rate and the largest tr- 
ance of payments deficit we hav 
ever experienced. And many of «: 
public assets have been flogged ^ 
lo overseas buyers al bargain la- 
ment prices. As Bridgman sap> 
are going”. He forgot to mentiond - 1 
direction: down the drain. I 
Tony Simpson, 

Wellington, New Zealand 


ft knowledge, can be a clangerx j 
filing. I mn glrnl far Dva Birkett fr 
she was so little affected bv ibtv , 
uni abuse she suffered al thcap- ! 
Ill Dime 7l. But she should not ■ 
this basis assume that "overcomr.'. 
the past" is an option oi>cii w ew ; , 
one. Many people simply «*' 
shake off the past. The assocfoK- 
that trigger their memory, thefc- 
backs and nightmares are not 
their control. Perhaps they sdfrfr' 
abuse more severe and praMf 
liian that exjierienccd by 
Perhaps also they were nol blev 
wills such n resilien 1 1 rersonality- ^ 
Stephen Shenfield. i 

Providence. Rhode Island, USA j 

T HE Guardian Weekly 
website address for the <3 r ■ 
campaign Jubilee 2000. which*- 
not wry interesting (June 71 *»• 
more relevant information «■ “ 

fount! al hllp://www.oneworid^ 
jubileeUlMO. 

Marian and Herat L/mipe, 

! Munich. Germany 

CCORDISG lo Mstoritf.^ 
/l undent Moya's ballisme 5 * : 
times ended with tlie wuinerttW 
ping off tile losers 
practice could be 
the next few weeks, we '* , 

begin to eradicate tins foolbwP'* ; 
George E Todd, \ 

Hochstadt, Bavaria, Germany j 
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l/l/to the Chancellor 

sugar, you don’t taste so goo 
Valerie Vaz. 

Leicester 
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C hristopher Zlnn In Sydney 

A boriginal and ethnic 
group9 warned last weekend 
that Pauline Hanson’s One 
Nation party, which recorded huge 
swings in the Queensland election, 
could set back race relations in 
Australia for decades. 

Economists predicted that the 
anti-immigration party, which also 
I wants to return to trade protection- 
| ism, could damage the economy 
and drive away foreign investors, 

The swing to the fledgling party, 
which captured more than 22 per 
cent of the first-preference votes 
under the state's transferable vote 
electoral system, could have impli- 
cations for the timing of the next 
federal election and for fedeitii 
government policies. 

But the prime minister. John 
Howard, said that while it would be 
foolish to ignore its gains he would 


Bissau battles 
spark crisis 
of refugees 

Alex Duval Smith 
In Abidjan, Ivo ry Coast 

j IA/ES T AFRICA faced a growing 
| V V refugee crisis this week as 
1 ibousands of people fleeing fighting 
*** liny country of Guinea-Bissau 
1 W to enter neighbouring Senegal 
sd Guinea after being turned away 
j aom foreign evacuation ships. 

Rebel soldiers insisted in radio 
broadcasts that they remained in 
control of at least part of the mili- 
toy garrison in the capital. Bissau. 

A spokesman for the Senegalese 
jjcniy, which is supporting Guinea- 
wssau's elected president, Jo&o 
Bernardo "Nino" Vieira, told Portu- 
guese radio it had taken control of 
, e Prison but still faced pockets 
Q > resistance. 

Jhe rebels deny that their revolt, 
frhjch began last week, was a coup 
gainst President Vieira. They say 
want new elections so that 
corruption in the former Por- 
™guese colony can be rooted out. 

On Monday the capital was 
ocked by heavy shellfire after a 
cief lull. Forces loyal to President 
Wra were trying to capture the air- 
Wri but were having to pick their 
thfrebej 08 * 1 ni * ne ^ ie ^ s P* ante( ^ 

°r not forces loyal to the 
President - backed by 1,300 troops 
y ^egal and 700 from Guinea 
wrest control of the strategic 
r f ,f„ 8arnson - Ihe region now has a 
'^crisis on its hands. 

(iJS? cloaed its border with 
nea-Bisaau as soon as the revolt 


not change course on tax reform 
and native land title legislation 
opposed by Ms Hanson. 

Many Australians were in shock 
after the party, which boasts Ms 
Han&on as its sole federal MP and 
now has a possible 10 seats in the 
state parliament in Brisbane, be- 
came the third force in Australian 
politics overnight. 

One Aboriginal activist. Ray 
Robinson, said One Nation's rise 
meant that indigenous people and 
Asians might be treated as second- 
class citizens. Another. Les 
Malezer, said the result was a disas- 
ter that would scupper reconcilia- 
tion between blacks and whites. 

'The most disappointing thing is 
that the public have shown they’re 
prepared to vote for a party which 
has at its core agenda attacks on 
Aboriginal and Asian people on the 
basis of race,” he said. 

A coalition of 45 ethnic groups 


said the result would send a mes- 
sage to the world that would hurt 
tourism, trade and investment 

Ms Hanson responded that al- 
though she was branded a racist, no 
one could point to any racist com- 
ment she had made. But she said 
many Asians were not prepared to 
assimilate, and that widespread im- 
migration made Australians feel like 
foreigners in their own country. 

"All we ask. all Australians have 
ever asked, is to come out here, join 
us, be one of us, but give this coun- 
try your undivided loyalty and be 
proud of the new life you have in 
this country,” site said. 

Analysis of last Saturday's poll 
showed that Queenslanders de- 
serted the National anti Liberal par- 
ties, which form the ruling coalition, 
in favour of rurally based One Na- 
tion candidates. These could hold 
the balance of power in the state. 

The former National party pre- 



Hnnson: issuing a wakc-up call 


miec. Sir Jolt Bjelke-Pctevsen, 
whose old seat was taken by Ms 
Hanson’s party, said: “What she has 
achieved is a wake-up call lo politi- 
cians in Queensland and Australia 
ns a whole. It will shake up politics 
as never before.” 

Comment, page 12 


H Nigeria frees 
|| nine political 
fj prisoners 


I Mitsubishi Motors has 
agreed to pay $34 million to set- 
tle 300 women workers* claims 
of sexual harassment in the US. 

W&shinglon Post, page 1 7 


jr\ western edge of India has 
1 killed more than 400 people in 
the state of Gujarat. 


World Cup airline, reached 
n surprise agreement with Us 
striking pilots just hours before 
the opening match. 

Lb Monde, page 1 5 


■ Lankan forces nnd Tamil 
rebels for control of a highway 
has left more than 400 people 
dead since last month. 


IVI friend of the man who mur- 
dered the Israeli prime minister, 
Yitzhak Rabin, was found guilty 
by un Israeli court of falling to 
prevent the 1 995 assassination. 



Refugee children fleeing Guinea-Bissau wait to disembark in Dakar 
harbour, Senegal, last week photograph: joao relvas 


broke out but let to refugees on 
humanitarian grounds after giving 
them yellow fever and meningitis 
vaccinations. 

There were scuffles and shooting 
as refugees were turned away from 
the foreign evacuation ships last 
weekend. These people have now 
left Bissau on foot. 

An official in the north of Guinea 
said that about 1,400 people had 
sought refuge there. According to 
one report, 40,000 people have en- 


tered Senegal. By Monday at least 
2,000 foreign nationals — mainly 
Portuguese and Brazilian —had left 
Bissau aboard ships bound for the 
Senegalese capital, Dakar. They in- 
cluded the United States ambas- 
sador and other Western officials. 

The evacuation operation, under 
the command of the Portuguese 
army, turned to tragedy last week- 
end when an overcrowded boat 
capsized and up to 200 people 
drowned. 


Ex-dictator held tor child kidnapping 


gr ass- 

T? ^ Dr !? er Argentine dictator, 
arrJj Videla, is under 

tatoLftfS**- ° f » inveadgadon 

"it Sf SSEWteuW'citaea of 

iwOlirallitary regime: the sys- 
"^ckBnapping 0 f children. ' 
VMdL™ PoHce arrested Gen 
•MrtnipnM^ n ’ at hi 6 suburban 
««£. 1 on the orders 

J""™ investigating a 
by relatives of “die-: 


appeared" children, the authorities 
said.' , 

The judge, Roberto Marquevitch, 
was reported to have ordered the 
arrest on the basis of five cases in 
whicji ® eQ Videla is accused of cov- 
ering up Ihje. identities, of abducted 
children who were given to military 
families. ■ , , . 

. "Vjdela participated directly in all 
this horror, from the planning to the 
training 9.f the torturers," jsaid Hebe 
de Booafini of the Mothers of the 
Ptyza de Mayo, ; a ' human righjs 


group formed by the mothers of 
victims of Argentina’s "dirty war". 
She added: ‘‘We believe In (he justice 
system, but' yre .still have to see 
whether he .remains in jaii or 
whether this is just a political game." 

Gen Videla and other former mili- 
tary leadere were pardoned by Pres- 
ident. Carlos Menem in 1,990. But 
the consolidation, of democracy in 
Argentina is bringing political pres- 
sure for die punishment of human- 
rights abuses committed more than 
20 years agij. —.Los Angeles Times 


I N General Abdulsalam Abubakar. 
on Monday sent his first clear re- 
formist signal to political opponents 
and the international community by 
releasing nine prominent political 
prisoners, writes Alex Duval Smith. 

The move came a week after the 
death from a heart attack of his pre- 
decessor, the hardline General Sani 
Abacha. But it did not extend to the 
country's most prominent detainee, 
Moshood Abiola — the presumed 
winner of 1993 presidential elec- 
tions. 

However, it confirms that Gen 
Abubakar, a career soldier thought 
to have few political ambitions 
despite being chosen for the post by 
the military’s ruling council, wants 
to release Nigeria from its inter- 
national pariah status. 

The prisoners who were ordered 
to be freed include such well-known 
figures as General Olesegun 
Obasanjo, Nigerian head of state 
from 1976 to 1979, and Beko Ran- 
som e-Kuti, a pro-democracy activist 

But there is cause for caution. 
The Nigerian military .leadership 
was known for several months to 
have been riven by Abacha’s plan to 
anoint himself civilian leader by 
October 1. Monday’s move . may 
point to a less hardline approach but 
there are no guarantees that Gen 
Abubakar plans a switch to civilian 
rule. 

Last weekend he held talks with 
five parties set up to guarantee 
Abacha’s election to the civilian 
presidency. Buj he has not indicated 
that he intends to meet genuine 
political groupings. 

Gen Abubakaris press secretary 
said he had "ordered the Immediate 
release of some detainees and 
prisoners to facilitate the process of 
national reconciliation and recon- 
struction”. He added that other 
prisoner? "would be given consider- 
ation”. _ 

the nine prisoners are being held 
in jails across Nigeria. The majority 
are from the military’s power base 
Mi the norths This raises questions 
as to whether.their release could be 
a movq to consolidate support, for I 
Uje new regime in that region. . 

1 ^ 

Comment, page 12 


reputation suffered another 
blow when an American- Jewish 
investigation uncovered evi- 
dence of rampant anti-Semitism 
pervading all levels of wartime 
Swiss society and of a secret 
government plan to keep Jewish 
refugees out of the country. 


1 voted to freeze bank accounts 
of Angola’s Unite movement and 
prevent exports of diamonds 
from areas it controls, in response 
to the movement’s failure to de- 
mobilise and hand over territory 
to the government, as called for 
under 1904 peace accords. 


■ from the Texas prison service 
believe that white supremacists 
operating in die state’s Jails were 
behind the racially motivated 
murder of James Byrd In Jasper. 
He was decapitated by being 
dragged behind a pick-up truck. 


It promised to investigate fully 
the death of Larissa Yudina, a 
journalist In the Russian repub- 
lic of Kalmykia. She was fre- 
quently critical of President ; 
Kirs an Uyumzhinov, who has 
announced he will run for the 
presidency of Russia in 2000. 


I enterovirus that has claimed 
at least 36 lives and infected 
more than 1,200 children. The 
airborne disease can Infect 
adults but only causes deadly 
complications In children. 


Q UENI1N Tarantino, whose 
fascination w^th violence has | 
made him a leading Hollywood 
director, has been arrested on 
assault charges and feces a 
$ 15 million lawsuit for damages. 
It is the second civil case to be 
brought against him in a year. 
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Eritrea faces up to 
the Horn’s Goliaths 


David Hirst in Asmara 
reports on tha tenacity 
of Africa’s newest nation 

Y OU could, said an Arab diplo- 
mal. call the Eritreans the 
Israelis of Africa, "though 
they're certainly much nicer". The 
comparison is often drawn. It’s n 
David and Goliath situation. A small 
newborn state whose existence was 
achieved by violence is now sur- 
rounded. if not hy enemies on all 
sides, then by two hostile slates — 
Ethiopia and Sudan — whose 
combined population of LOO million 
is 33 limes greater than Eritrea's. 

Add tu that Ethiopia's greater 
arsenal, superior air power and 
advantages of geography, and it 
should be winning this war hands 
down. That it isn’t — quite the re- 
verse — is attributable to something 
more than a mere Israeli-slyle mili- 
tary efficiency. 

Last weekend the White House 
said that the Eritrean and Ethiopian 
leaders had accepted a United 
States proposal for an immediate 
halt to air strikes, after talking on 
the phone to President Clinton and 
a diplomatic inltintive by Italy. An 
Eritrean spokesman said: "A cessa- 
tion of air raids is a partial aspect of 
a cessation of hostilities, and that's 
what we want." There was no imme- 
diate comment from Ethiopia 
Eritrea is unique, certainly in 
Africa, in that it was founded on a 
“people’s war". Eritreans ultimately 
triumphed in n 30-year struggle 
against Ethiopia largely unaided by 
a hostile, or indifferent, world. 

Self-reliance was the supreme 
virtue; but there were also the 
national cohesion of nine different 
ethnic groups, half Muslim and half 
Christian: an exceptional degree of 
trust between leaders and people; 
freedom from corruption; and the 
fusion of dogma with creative 
innovation. Since independence in 
1993 there has been a deliberate ef- 
fort to preserve these precious as- 
sets, which are seen as vital to the 




Sudan, inilitantly Islamist, is the 
neighbour with whom the secular 
Eritrea seemed most likely to find 
itself at war. But in a larger histori- 
cal and geopolitical perspective, 
Ethiopia poses the greater danger. 

It is hard, Eritreans believe, for 
Ethiopia, with its imperial past, to 
shed an impulse to overrun smaller 
neighbours, or to readily accept its 

it surprising to Eritreans 
that Ethiopia, now dominated by its 



Tigrayan minority, should descend 
into open war with them, even 
though the Tigrayans were their 
allies in the liberation war. The two 
ethnic groups harbour an animosity 
towards each other that goes 
deeper than any alliance of con- 
venience. 

It is ostensibly a trivial conflict 
about borders. Whatever its rights 
and wrongs, the conflict can be seen 
as part of a problem involving the in- 
ternal dynamics of a disjointed 
Ethiopian slate Liiat does not enjoy 
the national cohesion of its smaller 
neighbour. The Tigrayans want to as- 
sert themselves at the expense of 
other ethnic groups, notably the for- 
merly dominant Aiiihnrans. 

The antagonism coulcl be seen in 
Ihe economic conflict that preceded 
the fighting. Last year Eritrea intro- 
duced its own currency, the nakfa, 
in place of the Ethiopian bir. The 
name it chose — Nakfa being where 
the Ethiopians suffered their great- 
est slaughter at rebel hands — was 
hardly tactful, and the move had dis- 
ruptive consequences for two such 
closely linked economies. 

So it came as no surprise when, 
with Ihe currency break, Addis 
Ababa required exiwrters of 
Ethiopian maize — on which Eritrea 
ia dependent — to charge three 
times the market price. 

When the antagonism escalated 
into outright war the Eritreans were 
ready. They had a highly trained 
and disciplined army. 30,000 to 
40, 000-strong, plus 100,000 or so 
conscripts. There were also a fur- 
ther 60,000 former servicemen 
doing their obligatory annual month 
of unpaid work for the 9tate. 

As for government propaganda, 
“We don’t need it,” said an Eritrean 
official. “We know that in any emer- 
gency the people will mobilise on 
their own. r 

Ask an Eritrean about the size of 
the army and lie is apt to reply 
"3 million" — the size of the popula- 
tion. The hyperbole is justified. Just 
about every conceivahle class of 
person has volunteered. 

Outsiders are apt to ascribe mili- 
tarism and expansionism to the Er- 
itreans. pointing out that they have 
border conflicts with all their neigh- 
bours. Diplomats here tend to agree 
that the Eritreans resort to force 
more quickly than they should, and 
that they also draw dubious fron- 
tiers in their own favour. 

This is the less attractive, pugna- 
cious, us-versus-them aspect of self- 
reliance, the prickly nationalism of a 
small young state determined to 
hold its own against much larger 
neighbours. 

As one of the world's poorest 
countries Eritrea certainly has prob- 
lems, but tile sense of purpose that 
it brings to solving them, the 
progress already made, or popularly 
expected, counts for much more. 

The war will aggravate existing 
problems, dealing a heavy blow to 
hard-pressed finances and develop- 
ment projects, but much greater 
problems, political as well as eco- 
nomic, will almost certainly afflict 
the other side. 

It’s not clear if the war is now 
winding down, or if thert will be an- 
other great Ethiopian push on the 
central front But judging by results 
of the \Var so far, Eritrefc is likely td 
become the catalyst of further up- 
heavalB in Ethiopia, as it has often 
been before. ' 
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Ethnic Albanians flee the Serbian province of Kosovo to Tiopoje in Albania Iasi week. On Monday Nnto sou j 
Belgrade a clear message that force may he used if diplomacy fails by holding air exercises in die southern 
Balkans. President Boris Yeltsin met Yugoslavia’s president, Slobodan Milosevic, on Tuesday for Uilks dial 
could offer a last chance to avert Nato military intervention over the crisis i*vf.' p v.-.r 1 

S Africa ‘sought germs to quell blacks’ 


David Beresford in Cape Town 

T RUTH commission hearings 
into South Africa's chemical and 
biological warfare programme 
swung between horror and farce 
last week with the disclosure of 
plans to develop race-sensitive 
toxins and schemes to blow rioters 
into a state of peacefulness with 
grenades packed with LSD and 
cannabis. 

Commissioners listened incredu- 
lously to the former chief executive 
of a front company for the military 
describe attempts to accept an offer 
of technology to create bacteria that 
would attack only blacks. 

The managing director of Roode- 
plaat Research Laboratory, Daan 
Goosen. justified the project by 
comparing it to the nuclear arms 
race, saying the intention was not to 
use the technology, but to secure 
peace through fear. He said the 
laboratory was one of the most 
sophisticated in the world and was 
superior to the facilities available to 
the Soviet bloc. 

Dr Goosen said the technology 
offer was made in a document deliv- 
ered anonymously to the military 
attach^ at the South African 


embassy in London in 1983 or 1984. 
It offered a way of developing a bac- 
terium “which has got Ihe possibil- 
ity of only making sick and killing 
pigmented people". The author in* 
vited the military to place a newspa- 
per advertisement if it wanted to 
take up the offer. 

Dr Goosen said he was then 
instructed by the head of Ihe chemi- 
cal and biological warfare pro- 
gramme. Wouter Basson, to 
investigate the scientific literature 
to see whether it was feasible to 
develop such a weapon. “We con- 
cluded that it is a definite possibil- 
ity," Dr Goosen said. 

After further discussions with Dr 
Basson and the surgeon-general of 
1 the South African Defence Force, 
General Neil Knoble, “it was dc- 
| cided it would be good if the govern- 
ment had this weapon ... as a 
I negotiating back-up". 

! Arrangements were made for 
him to fly to London to take up the 
| offer, but the mission was aborted 
for fear that it was a trap, 

I Dr Goosen said the surgeon- 
general had told them the cui tail- 
I ment of the black birth rate was 
their most important task. Accord* 
i mg to Dr Basson, tile government 


had falsified tin* population figure?, 
saying there were only 28 culto* 
blacks. 

‘The census office siopptJ 
ci muting the black iieoplc 
they reached 45 million. And li* l 
government decided that it is dm'. . 
feasible to mnke known lo the pub- | 
lie that there are 45 million blacks.’ 

The former head of the policy 
forensic laboratories, Genera , 
Lolhar Neelhling. told the commit , 
sion lie had supplied Dr Basson . 
with enough pure LSD to 'put 

50.000 men on a trip", between 

100.000 and 200,000 mandrax «ed* 

five tablets, and 250 kilograms w 
marijuana. j 

They were to be used to creatf 
gases that could lie delivered vnffl j 
grenades and used for riot contra 
Such devices had been made on at i . 
experimental basis, but had never i 
been used. . „ 

Gen Neelhling. who is bejevedto 
be dying from cancer. 
denied allegations that he had 
involved In the manufacture or sup 

brought up in the Dutch Ref’™'? 
Church, ■’id I don't believe In nw 
der," he said. 


Politics opens up after Suharto 


John Agllonby In Jakarta 

R ELEASED from the shackles 
of dictatorship, Indonesians 
are seizing their new political 
freedom with, unexpected 
enthusiasm. Former president 
Suharto, who allowed only two 
carefully controlled minority 
parties to exist during most of 
his 32 years in power, had 
scarcely moved out of the state 
palace on May 21 when people 
began announcing the formation 
of new political groups. 

Two of them, the People’s 
Democratic party and the 
Indonesian Democratic People's 
party, already existed but had 
been banhed and their leaders 
Imprisoned. They have now be- 
come legal and have been joined 
by myriad other organisations. 


I The Indonesian Christian party 

and New Masyuml are reincar- 
nations of religion-based parties 
active when the country’s first 
president, Sukarno, allowed 
multiparty democracy in the 
1950s. 

The only conditions that the 
new president, B J Habibie, bas 
Imposed is that all parties must 
adhere to the 9tate ideology, 
Pahcaslla, and must reject 
communism, 

The most controversial is 
Parti, the Chinese Indonesian 
Reform party, intended de- 
fend our rights and create trufe 
harmony among Indonesian 
citizens”, according to one oif its 
founders, Mr Pontfah. 

Ethnic Chinese, who make up 
less than 5 tier cent of the popu- , 
lation of 202 million but control ‘ 


more than 70 per cent of the 
economy, are a regular W “ 
social unrest. Many «w 
Parti will only perpetuate ra» 

tU The°bfg«est casualty la a"' 
doubtedly the ruling 

Golkar. One of ita larges “S 
ateahes broken away to to" 18 

separate party, claiming 

Golkar doea not represent 

members' aspirations. 

Now that themlUlonsofctw 
■ervantoarenolonge r-Jg; 


support 11, »nu”.-r end; 
nepotism are slowly hems 
nated, Golkar's days appew 
be numbered. ...» -...elite 

Mr Habibie baa hot sel a ap 

for a general election. . 
not ejected 


since new politic, 
laws are needed. 


Lebanese 
shamed by 
hangings 

BEIRUT DIARY 

Katharine Vlner 

W E were lying on the beach 
when we read about the 
public hangings; sipping Almaza 
at the Long Beach Club, where 
you pay $500 a summer to lie 
on concrete and swim in die 
pool. We were gazing along the 
Cornlche at the palm trees and 
Ihe women in bikinis, bangles 
and full make-up, lamenting a 
lost age. 

Two men, Wl9sam Issa, aged 
25, and Hasaan Abu Jabal, aged 
24, were hanged at 5am in 
Tabaqa town square, north of 
Beirut, a place you drive past 
on the way to the nightclubs of 
Jounieh; 1,500 people turned up 
lo watch, but the hangmen, who 
"ore white cloaks and pointed 
lints, were out of practice. The 
! platform benenth the men’s feet 
didn’t drop properly, and Issa, 
who had fainted with four, had to 
be pushed off the scaffold. 

: The dead were left swinging 
■ for an hour. The papers printed 
‘ their bro Icon- necked pictures: 

* taring sweat-tops, jeans and 
trainers, they looked like kids. 
Their crime wns unpremedi- 
tated murder: they were robbing 
a house when the owners came 
honie, and Issa, alarmed, shot 
them both. Abu Jabal ran off 
mih $500 and Jewellery; he 
didn’t even Ore u gun. 

President Elias Hrawl peraon- 
! ally signed the death warrants, 
adding to the quarter of a million 
| bodies of 1 6 years of civil war. 

I This Is a bewildering truth for 
| many in Lebanon who saw him 
i as a moderniser: Just two months 
I ®go he was campaigning for cMI 
■ roarriage, an enlightened move 
to allow marriages between reti- 
| guns — currently forbidden uu- 
i less one partner converts to the 
with of the other. 

The campaign has been popu- 
,Br > particularly among women 
| Md the young; you even see ads 
saying: “Mendoasa Jeans: Yes 
I tor Civil Marriage” in the Beka’a 
I valU*. Many think that Hrawl 
i “ n(U ng two young men to 
I to c public gallows makes his 
motoric about a civil society 
Mi like a sick Joke, 
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Drugs war is ‘futile exercise 9 


Mark Tfran In New York 

O NE of the stranger mo- 
ments of last week’s United 
Nations drug summit came 
as it ended. 

“Fraternal greetings from all 
growers of coca, poppy and mari- 
juana in Colombia." declared 
Omayra Morales, a member of the 
Andean council of coca leaf produo 
ers. outside the general assembly, 
while inside presidents, prime min- 
isters and other dignitaries spoke of 
the need for urgent action. 

Ms Morales portrayed the war 
against drugs as an exercise In futil- 
ity. Four years ago, she said, the 
Colombian government said it 


would end coca cultivation within 
two years. Coca was then being 
grown on 100,000 acres. Today’s fig- 
ure was 250,000 acres. 

Ms Morales provided a human 
reminder that the war against drugs 
is not going well. Since 1961 UN 
drug control strategies have put 
eradication of illegal opium centre 
stage. Yet according to the Linde- 
sinith Centre, an institute backed by 
the financier George Soros, opium 
production is rising sharply. Coca 
cultivation has doubled since 1985, 
according to UN figures, and drug 
prices are felling. 

Critics of the UN approach warn 
that eradication efforts will lend to 
greater deforestation without reduc- 


ing supply. Coletta Youngers of the 
Washington Office on Latin Amer- 
ica 9aid the United States was 
"addicted to foiled policies”. The 
non-governmental organisation says 
the increasing use of the military in 
the war against drugs will under- 
mine democratic rule in Latin 
America and lead to human rights 
abuses. 

Some UN officials criticised 
efforts to stamp out drug supply. 
“Such policies have had no effect on 
supply, and crop substitution does 
not work without the development 
of markets and infrastructure like 
transportation ,” said one. But others 
pointed to the value of discussing key 
issues such as money laundering. 


Although the summit ended with 
the adoption of an ambitious plan to 
cut supply and demand, it remains 
to be seen whether countries will 
come up with the hard cash to fond 
the proposal. 

It was advanced by Pino Ariacchi, 
former Mafia fighter and head of the 
UN Internationa] Drug Control Pro- 1 
gramme, who puts the cost of the | 
plan at up to $5 billion over the next 
10 years. That Is well above current 
funding levels; his programme re- 
ceived $160 million for 19984H). 

President Clinton, who said peo- , 
pie must “wage this fight around the 
world and around the kitchen i 
table”, did not put any more money 
on the table for the programme. | 
General Barry McCaffrey, the US I 
drug tsnr, was lukewarm about the I 
Ariacchi plan, saying it was too soon 
to talk about money. | 
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IMF ensnared in 
partisan politics 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

T HE CLINTON administration 
has been way ahead of Amer- 
ican public opinion in its 
appreciation of the economic and 
political implications of the Asian 
economic ciisis. While public opin- 
ion basks in economic optimism on 
the basis of the record growth rates 
of recent months, and jobs have 
been easy to find in h buoyant 
labour market, there hHve been few 
reasons for anyone to worry. 

The administration, on die other 
hand, has seen the cloud that is tak- 
ing shape on the other side of the 
Pacific and has worried about the 
impact that events in South Korea, 
Thailand, Indonesia and Japan may 
have on the United States economy 
and, ultimately, on the chances of 
Vice-President Al Gore taking over 
the White House in two-and-a-half 
years' time. 

Last week those anxieties took 
clearer shape ns Wall Street got 
another serious Rttack of the Asian 
jitters and international investors 
gravitated once ngain to the safety 
of the dollar. It isn't time for US 
investors or die administration to 
panic, but the economic golden age 
that has done so much to secure Bill 
Clinton’s presidency could be ap- 
proaching a critical point under the 
weight of cheap Imports and the 
kind of strategic Investment 
switches that have provoked the 
current strikes in the US auto- 
mobile industry. 

That anxiety underlies the inten- 
sity of the administration’s recent 
efforts to secure Congressional ap- 
proval for the plan to refinance and 
resecure the International Mone- 
tary Fund, a plan Chat currently lan- 


guishes on Capitol Hill. Clinton's 
national security adviser, Sandy 
Berger, recently called the IMF "the 
only multilateral institution capable 
of inducing the reforms that will 
make recovery self-sustaining”. But 
it is an indication of the divided state 
of US politics that the same view is 
no longer held in the Republican 
party. The IMF, once a linchpin of 
US global economic strategy under 
administrations of both parties, has 
become a weapon in the domestic 
partisan battle in Washington. 

Nowhere is the change of stance 
more obvious than in the Republi- 
can party’s attitude towards the eco- 
nomic woes of Russia, themselves 
intimately bound up with the Asian 
crisis. There was a time, not long 
ago, when aid to Russia in the form 
of further IMF loans would have 
been certain of a bipartisan major- 
ity. Today, though, many of the 
same politicians who 10 years ago 
saw themselves as post-communist 
I Russia’s best friends, and who wel- 
comed Moscow's embrace of IMF 
disciplines, are refusing to endorse 
the new deal and are turning in- 
creasingly against the IMF itself. 

The Republican leadership in 
Congress has adopted an increas- 
ingly critical tone and an unyielding 
stance towards the IMF, demanding 
that it should become a more pliant 
instrument of the right's peremp- 
tory view of the world. The US sup- 
plies a little more than 18 per cent of 
the IMFs funds, currently a total of 
$36 billion, which Clinton wishes to 
raise by 50 per cent 

On the face of it, the US ought to 
love the IMF. After all, the institu- 
tion ia to International financial rela- 
tions what the United Nations is to 
international relations and Nato is 
to international military relations — 
the means by which the dominant 
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world power, the US, secures inter- 
national validation of and compli- 
ance with its own interests. 

“The IMF is the instrument by 
which the US Treasury intervenes 
in developing countries," said the 
Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs, 
one of the IMFs leading critics. 

And yet, of the three international 
organisations mentioned above, 
Americans manifestly do not love 
either the IMF or the UN. In May 
the Senate voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of the expansion of Nato. 
Meanwhile the White House’s at- 
tempts to get Congressional ap- 
proval for the payment of $1 billion 
in dues to the UN are deadlocked. 
And its request for $18 billion in 
new funding for the IMF is bottled 
up too, because many Republicans 
see tlie financial body as the prob- 
lem rather than the solution In solv- 
ing die financial crises of a new 


world order in which many Ameri- 
cans assume that they give the or- 
ders and the rest of the world obeys. 

In both cases Congress explicitly 
tied any resolution of the funding 
proposals to the administration’s 
support of internal reforms of both 
organisations, and the restriction of 
US funding to nny UN or IMF pro- 
grammes that involved support for 
abortion. The White House refused 
the condition. As a result there is 
deadlock on both issues, and no one 
in Washington believes that it can 
be resolved before the November 
mid-term Congressional election. 

The Heritage Foundation, the in- 
fluential rightwing think-tank, says 
Congress "must use its constitution- 
ally mandated power of the purse to 
withhold all US funds unless its con- 
ditions of reform are met*'. 

Part of the political problem is that 
even the administration defines tlie 


Britain helps Europe score legal own-goal 


Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


D weeks as President of tile Euro- 
pean Council with a legal victory in 
the European Court of Justice 
which provoked, thanks to the law 
of unintended consequences, an un- 
holy mess in the European Union’s 
budget. Just as Tony Blair was 
about to host Europe's other heads 
of government at the Cardiff sum- 
, mit this week, his government was 
accused of being responsible for a 
swath of cuts and suspensions of 
spending in the EU*s budget for 
good works. 

The Commission wns forced to 
block, (pending legal review) more 
than $000 million in payments for 


foreign aid projects, job creation 
schemes and the disabled, along 
with Welsh and Gaelic TV and radio 
services. Even Princess Diana’s 
cherished campaign against land- 
mines saw its $8 million grant sus- 
pended. At risk was what one 
commissioner called “the money 
that integrates Europe in a way that 
our people can see it at world'. 

The day after the story broke, 
when the total at risk was about 
$425 million, the Commission con- 
firmed that the revised list of 
threatened projects had reached 
504 million ecu, or $600 million. 
The biggest victim in this hit-list of 
Europe’s good causes was the de- 
veloping world. A total of $220 mil- 
lion for NGOs such as Oxfam and 
Christian Aid was under review in 
this year's EU budget, and spend- 
ing plans for next year were in 
limbo. 

"Many of these programmes are 
ones that I personally want to sup- 
port, but I liave to run the budget 
according to the law, and after this 
court ruling 1 cannot break the law," 
said the EU budget commissioner, 
Erkl Lilkanen. "This is a terrible 
dilemma for the Commission." 

Initially claiming "a victory for 
the taxpayers" after winning their 
lawsuit against EU discretionary 
spending, British officials were 
rocked — but unrepentant — as 
they began to realise the political 


implications of what their legal 
triumph had done. 

"The UK does not feel any great 
guilt for having Initiated this legal 
action,” said an official spokes- 
woman for the British mission in 
Brussels. “We are pleased that the 
court ruled in our favour, but we 
will also be pleased to look at any 
Commission proposal for resolving 
these issues." 

And resolution came fast. The 
Commission, Council, British offi- 
cials and parliament have been 
scrambling to put the more impor- 
tant of die threatened programmes 
on to a new legal basis. Complex 
legal procedures involving all three 
bodies, which can take years to 
enact are being rammed through in 
a matter of weeks. The $260 million 
for the work of NGOs In the devel- 
oping world should be restored and 
legal by the end of July. But the 
$98 million for the ELPs human 
rights and democracy programmes 
will not be restored until the end of 
the year at the earliest The United 
States government a partner in 
many of these areas, was under- 
standably furious at the bureau- 
cratic mess. 

The list of budget items sus- 
pended by Britain’s legal “victory” 
contained some to make a Downing 
Street spin-doctor wince. On the 
very day that the World Cup 
opened, the EU had to suspend Its 


$3.2 million budget on sport in Eu- 
rope. And in die week that Presi- 
dent Clinton and the United Nations 
held a conference on international 
co-operation in the war on drugs, 
the EU suspended its $1.5 budget 
for the anti-drugs campaign. The 
hit-list also includes items with seri- 
ous implications for European for- 
eign policy, such as the financial 
co-operation project for Ttirkey and 
$11.5 million in special aid to 
Bosnia. 

The British court case that 
plunged Europe's budget into chaos 
began with prostitutes in Vienna 
and Bilbao at the height of the previ- 
ous Conservative government’s 
Eurosceptic period. A $325,000 
grant from the EU social fund to 
rehabilitate the socially excluded 
was awarded by the Commission to 
social groups in the Austrian and 
Spanish cities to help the women. 
Britain blocked the payment and 
then brought a lawsuit In the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice questioning 
the Commission’s right to make 
such discretionary grants. 

"This is not about the lack of 
British government priorities about 
the social exclusion budget, which 
we strongly support," said a British 
spokeswoman. “But taxpayers have 
to be sure that their money is being 
spent on a firm legal basis," 

But the financing system under 
which the grants were authorised 
has been in constant use since 1976. 
Money was allocated under a bud- 
get line, which was then approved in 


US's relationship with the IMF in j 
strongly geopolitical terms. Berger J j 
recently said that Washington's ob- 
jective in the IMF was "to leverage I 
our power and influence, wherever j 
possible, through the multiplier of I 
collective action". Although the l? 
provides only one-fifth of the IMFs j 
funds, Berger said, “our contribu- 
tions enable us to lend these critical ! 
institutions and put us in a position to 
accomplish goals that make a differ- ; 
ence for all Americans." 

The IMF exists to secure eco- : 
nontie prosperity, democratic stabil- 
ity and international order, but in 
the long term. If, as part of the fulfil- 
ment of this long-term goal, the 
IMF appears to be using US money 

to prop up faraway regimes that pre 1 

side over competitor economies, 
then it draws political fire from botn 
the right and the left, especially o 
an election year. 


general by tlie European Parliament 
and the Council of Ministers, and 
the Commission was left to autho- 
rise its use in detail. Over the yea* 
this became the system by ww® ; 
NGOs were funded to carry out 

Commission-approved projects in 
the developing world. , 

"Unless this crisis is resolwj 
quickly, our British government* 
vaunted concern for internatio^ 
development could be very sot 
ously undermined," said 1 ™ 
Blumer, Oxfem'B poUcy 
who saw 18 months of prep»™“ 
work and $4 million in unnww 

aid projects grind to a halt. ^ 

The ElTe support for 
projects and its Aldd carfipajp _ 
the developing veorld ^udeel 
the target list, along with the buMg 
for anti-racism P r °S™““!]||* 
Europe — even though th is ml 
mandated by the Amsterdam 

once it is fully ratified by the 

ber statee. The groups 
sent Europe's 30 million 
people audits 60 million 
were told to expect 
with no guarantees ths P 
would be resumed hi the 
Moat dramatic was die com 
sion’8 realisation that EuiWes 
officials, dlrectorwgeneri 
alon chiefs earning 

$ 160,000 a y«c “uld h 

aonaily responsible for atim 
tlonable 

authorised. They InatenW' 
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Far Eastern Growth 
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International Growth 
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Japanese Growth 
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Latin American Growth 
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UK Growth 
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International Bond Class 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Lawrence inquiry paints 
case in black and white 


S TEPHEN LAWRENCE was 
murdered in 1993 by a gang of 
young men at a bus stop in Eitham, 
South London, in an apparently mo- 
tiveless attack. Five men were even- 
tually charged with his murder, but 
three of them were acquitted and 
the charges against the other two 
never came to trial. 

Such a story would not be partic- 
ularly unusual except that Stephen 
Lawrence was black and his alleged 
assailants were white. Stephen's 
parents, who claim that their son’s 
murder was racist but that the 
police made no serious effort to 
bring his kind's to justice, have 
secured a public inquiry into the 
|x>lice investigation of the murder 
which has uncovered some disturb- 
ing aspects of the way the case was ; 
handled. 

The inquiry has heai-d how an ar- 
rest was delayed because a superin- 
tendent with 30 years’ service 
claimed he was "uncertain" of his 
powers of arrest 

Last week Stephen's mother, 
Doreen Lawrence, bluntly accused 
the police of racism during the mur- 
der investigation. She complained 
that the initial investigation had 
'gone bad because there was some 
link between the police and the de- 
fendants” and that she and her hus- 
band had “been treated as 
criminals, not victims". 

The hearing has now received a 
setback because the alleged killers 
have challenged the summons 
which ordered them to give evi- 
dence to the inquiry. There will be a 
judicial hearing into their objections 
that, by giving evidence to the in- 
quiry, they would be facing an “un- 
fair and unlawful" trial for a murder 
of which three of them have already 
been acquitted. 

The inquiry, convened under the 
1996 Police Act, Is charged with “In- 
quiring into matters arising from 
the death of Stephen Lawrence in 
order to identify the lessons to be 
learned for the investigation and the 
prosecution of racially motivated 
crimes." The questioning of the susr^ 
pects was always expected to raise 
complex legal issues. 


however worthy, be honoured as 
distinct from another? Why one 
nurse or doctor rather than an- 
other? 

"Ordinary” folk can now nomi- 
nate one another for honours, but 
the Government flatly refuses to 
name the people who sift through 
the thousands of nominations. It 
says it wants to prevent them from 
being lobbied. 

Mr Blair was urged by some of 
his supporters to modernise this 
not-so-cool bit of Britannia by intro- 
ducing a more open honours sys- 
tem. Others continued to insist that 
the whole bizarre system be 
scrapped altogether. 


T HOUSANDS of former Japan- 
ese prisoners of war were given 
qualified new hope by the Prime 
Minister when he promised a fresh 
legal review of whether Britain can 
claim £14,000 each in compensation 
for their wartime suffering. 

Prisoners got £76 each under 
Britain’s 1951 peace treaty with 
Japan. The Japanese, who maintain 
it Is now too late to reopen that 
treaty, fear that any concession to 
Britain could trigger a claim for bil- 
lions of pounds by China, where 
hundreds of thousands of civilians 
were slaughtered before and during 
the second world war. 


T HE TRUSTEES of the Louise 
Woodward appeal fund, set up 
to pay for the defence of the young 
English au pair accused of murder- 
ing her eight-month-old American 
charge, Matthew Eappen, rejected 
allegations that Louise’s mother, 
Susan, had defrauded the fund of 
£10,600. 

The claim was made by Dan 
Sharp, whose wife, Elaine Whitfield 
Sharp, was recently sacked from 
the Woodwards’ legal team. He 
alleged that Mrs Woodward had 
forged invoices to claim money to 
pay for accommodation at the 
Sharps' home in Massachusetts for 
which she had not, in fact, been 
charged. 

In a guarded statement, the chair- 
man of the trustees of the Cheshire 
fund, the Rev Ken Davey, said the 
fund’s deed defined the beneficia- 
ries as Louise, her mother and 
father, and relatives and dependants 
as determined by the trustees. “Any 
payments to these beneficiaries 
therefore come within the objec- 
tives of the trust fund." 

Much of the fund, which at one 
point reached £280,000, has been 
spent during the trial and subse- 
quent appeal, the result of which is 
still awaited. But there was a set- 
back this week when Mrs Jean 
Jones, once one of Louise's 
staunchest supporters, said she had 
parted from the trust fund because 
Mrs Woodward seemed to regard 
the cash as her own. 
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In Brief 


A LTHOUGH Tony Blair’s prede- 
cessor, John Major, set out to 
make the honours system "less hap- 
hazard", the Queen's Birthday Hon- 
ours, published last weekend, 
seemed as haphazard as ever. 

Why, it might be asked, should 
Geoff Hurst, who scored a hat-trick 

1 m England’s 1996 World Cup final 
victory, have to wait until last week- 
end to receive a knighthood? Why 
should one school crossing warden, 


T HE Salvation Army, familiar the 
world over for its brass bands, 
bonnets and military style uniforms 
and ranks, is to embark on a root- 
and-branch review of what it does, 
and how it looks, after research 
found that the public had little 
awareness of what the movement — 
Britain's sixth biggest charity — 
actually does. 

The army's new leader in Britain, 
Commissioner John Gowans, said 
that the revamp would aimost cer- 
tainly mean changes to the uniform, 
identified by the research as being 
at the root of the organisation's un- 
wanted Victorian image. The "Sally 
Army" is the world’s largest and 
most diverse provider of social wel- 
fare, and Commissioner Cowans 
said he wanted this to be more 
widely recognised. 

Few people, he said, were aware 
of the army’s work with die unem- 
ployed, Us role in disaster relief, or 
its help for victims of domestic 
violence. "The image is stuck as 
that of a nice, quaint organisation — 
but not one at the cutting edge.” 


R esearchers into multiple 
sclerosis have discovered a 
disturbing link with Scottish 
ancestry. A high incidence of MS 
is found in those places where 
expatriate Scots tend to dustier, 
such as the south island of New 
Zealand, south Australia and the 
northern states of the US. 


F IGURES from die Universities 
and Colleges Admissions 
Service show students are turn- 
ing awqy from courses in the car- 
ing professions and flocking to 
those with prospects of more 
lucrative jobs in marketing and 
computer software. 


Patrick Nicholla, centre, after hearing he had been cleared by the Court of Appeal 

Innocent - after 23 years in j 


E DINBURGH, Leicester and 
Bristol have been chosen for 
Idols to charge motorists to drive 
Into city centres, In an attempt to 
cut congestion, If the pilot 
schemes are successful they will 
be introduced nationally. 


Duncan Campbell 


A MAN who spent 23 years in 
jail for a “murder" that never 
happened was cleared by the 
Court of Appeal last week. His case 
was described as one of the gravest 
miscarriages of justice. 

Patrick Nicholls, aged 69, from 
Worthing in Sussex, blinked back 
tears in court as he listened to Lord 
Justice Roch express his “great re- 
gret" for his lost years in jail. He had 
been jailed for life in 1975 for the 
murder of Gladys Heath, aged 74, a 
family friend, and was only released 
in February this year, in anticipa- 
tion of the ruling. 

A packed court heard how the 
pathologists’ evidence that had 
helped to convict Mr Nicholls was 
deeply flawed, and that Heath had 
almost certainly died of natural 
causes. 

Lord Justice Roch, sitting with 
Mr Justice Bennett and Mr Justice 


Thomas, told him: "In allowing (his 
appeal, we would wish to express 
this court’s great regret that as u 
result of what has now been shown 
to be flawed pathological evidence 
the appellant was wrongly convicted 
and has spent such a very long time 
in jail." 

Tlie court said the jurors who 
had convicted him should feel no 
blame as they had acted according 
to tlie evidence presented. Mr 
Nicholls could now receive ahout 
£500,000 in compensation. 

The court heard that a report last 
year by Professor John Crane, the 
Northern Ireland state pathologist, 
had found “no evidence" to back tlie 
original prosecution case that Henth 
had been suffocated by Mr Nicholls 
during a robbery at her home. 

Michael Mnnsfield QC told the 
court that Prof Crane had called the 
reports of his predecessoi-s, the late 
Dr Hugh Johnson and the late 
Professor Janies Cameron, “inade- 


quate, inappropriate and misled 
ing". The prosecution had al> 
failed to inform the defence at tir 
time of the trial that one of tb 
pathologists had suggested iL 
Heath had died from natural cau*> 
A fellow prisoner who claimec 
that Mr Nicholls had confessw 
while awaiting trial had later rej 
canted. . 

“They’ve stolen a third of my lue 
said Mr Nicholls. who now waft: 
with a stick following a stroke flw 
the onset of arthritis. "It’s been 3 
long haul, a long fight, but I awaft 
knew I would get out," I 

He said that “being obstinate jW 
being innocent" had kept nuc 
going. "You can always tell an iniK- 
cent man in prison; there's an aur. 
round them, something in the bo* 
language. We give each 
strength," he said, , 

Mr Nicholls could have beM 
paroled 10 years ago If he had & 
initled his guilt, but refused- 


A FULL resumption of British 
beef exports is a step closer 
after the European Commission 
I in Brussels ruled that meat from 
1 rattle born after August 1, 1996, 

! ras safe from BSE and fit to be 
1 sold abroad. 


T IPS, bonuses and commis- 
sions may be Included in the 
l calculation of the minimum 
it emerged as the TUC ex- 
■ Wased alarm at reports that the 
ftancellor is battling to cut the 
^commended youth rate of 
i &2Q and extend it to workers 
| la their early 20s. 


Witnesses to 
get protection 


Alan Travis 


NJ 


EW restrictions on the re- 
porting of trials, the Intro- 
duction of one-way screens In 
courtrooms and panic alarms 
are among measures announced 
last week by the Home 
Secretary, Jack Straw, to tackle 
growing concern about witness 
Intimidation. 

A Home Office report puts 
forward 78 separate recommen- 
dations to give greater protection 
to victims in rape and serious 
sexual offence trials, to wit- 
nesses who are vulnerable — 
such as those with learning 
difficulties — and to deal with 
intimidation. 

The package to be endorsed 
by Mr Straw will confirm that it 
is to be made illegal for a defen- 
dant in a rape trial personally to 
cross-examine his alleged vic- 
tim. But the report also reveals 
that this ban will be extended to 
all violent crime and to cruelty 
and neglect trials Involving child 
witnesses. 


Police corruption growing 


S ERIOUS corruption in the police 
service is on the increase, the 
Police Complaints Authority said 
last week, writes Duncan Campbell. 

The warning followed a disclo- 
sure in the Guardian of the Metro- 
politan police's anti-corruption drive 
against criminal officers, some of 
whom are claimed to have been in- 
volved on the fringes of contract 
killings and in setting up robberies 
and drug deals. 

Peter Moorhouse, chairman of 
the PC-A, told the home affairs 
committee on police disciplinary 
and complaints procedures that, in 
terms of corruption, "there is no 
doubt we are on an upward cycle". 

The PCA said It was committed to 
backing any anthcorruption branch 
officers who faced intimidation 
from colleagues. 

The Guardian reported that one 
officer investigating corruption had 
had to be withdrawn from the in- 
quiry because of intimidation. 

It is understood that between 20 
and 40 Metropolitan police officers 
could eventually face charges. There 
are fears that corrupt officers might 
embark on a “dirty tricks" campaign 
against investigating officers. A 
number of “supergrass" officers are 


assisting the police by P v ^l 
evidence against their colleagu^- 
The possibility of lnjWjJ 

those giving evidence is lik^ 

discussed with the Crown prosetv 
tion Service. » 

A number of deteebyes are «► 
derstood to be considering 
to co-operate with die ■nquirf < 
exchange either for immunliy < ’L 
a much shorter senlence tlw 1 ™, 
would otherwise receive. / 

ruption is treated very sertortjl 
the courts and officers j, 

abusing their powers «*» , 
likely to face heavy senten«J., 
former Met o®»h . 
Palumbo, who was MedJ 9 ^ „ 
for drugs offences, received a" 


corruption. 


T HE UK's first bl-colour coin, 
with a value of £2, has been 
hunched and will be phased in 
the next few months. 


T HE PRISON Service is to 
Pay £20,000 to a former 
Prisoner, Annette Walker, who 
ms shackled while she was in 
5* Process of giving birth, lead- 
“8 |o a change In the rules for 
coaming female offenders. 


The MINISTRY of Defence 
■ >9 facing a £6.6 million 
^pensation bill after an 
JPpoal Court ruling, for conta- 

maflng land ra di 0flC tfve 

, teriala from the Atomic 
| Jwpona Establishment at 
"™*rtna»ton, 


- — w w passengers 
I Alt , i !ed on a British 
11*3® from London 
10 Montreal this 
unaware that it was 
Omni® Froreaaed radioactive 

BA add the cargo had 
r" “rried with .rfw 


Blunkett halts drift towards 
greater selection by schools 


John Carvel 


A NEW schools regime to de- 
fend the principle of compre- 
hensive state education and 
halt the drift toward a partially se- 
lective system was announced last 
week by the Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, David Blunkett 
From September 2000 it will be 
unlawful for schools to introduce 
any additional selection on grounds 
of general academic ability. 

They will be allowed to bring in 
banding schemes to secure a gen- 
uinely comprehensive intake by 
testing applicants and choosing a 
balanced mix from all ranges of 
ability. But they will not be able to 
change their admissions proce- 
dures to admit more of the cleverest 
pupils. 

Mr Blunkett did not go all the 
way to fulfilling his promise to the 
1995 Labour conference when he 
said: "Read my lips: No selection by 
examination or interview." 

Secondary schools using the free- 
dom given by Conservative minis- 
ters to select up to 15 per cent of 
their pupils may continue to do so 
unless challenged by their educa- 
tion authority or local parents. 

Adjudicators appointed to handle 
these challenges wall follow regula- 
tions modelled on Mr Blunkett’* 
statement; “We do not believe that 
partial selection based on academic 
ability is in the best interests of par- 
ents, children and other schools." 

He published interim guidance to 
cover admissions in September 1999 
before the statutory regulations 
come into effect It said selection 
must never be used to decide entry 



Blunkett: call for new regime 


into state primaries. Specialist sec- 
ondary schools could choose up to 
10 per cent of their pupils according 
to their aptitude for particular sub- 
jects, such as music or technology, 
but this should not be used for selec- 
tion by general academic ability. 

“Schools or admission authorities 
should not interview parents as any 
part of the application or admissions 
process. Church schools may rea- 
sonably carry out interviews, but 
only to assess religious or denomi- 
national commitment." 

The document gave no further 
details about the future of the 160 
state grammar schools that are to 
be allowed to continue to be fully 
selective unless local parents decide 
otherwise by ballot. 

Tlie Audit Commission has esti- 
mated that one in five parents fail to 
get their children into their pre- 
ferred secondary school. 

Earlier the Office for Standards 


in Education said that the gap be- 
tween the best and worst state sec- 
ondary schools had widened over 
recent years as Conservative minis- 
ters tried to create a competitive 
education market and put pressure 
on weaker establishments. 

"The principle of parental choice 
has been frustrated because there 
have not been enough good schools, 
and such schools have not been 
able, for the most part, to expand 
very greatly," it concluded after 
inspecting half a million lessons and 
analysing the performance of 3,500 
secondaries in England. 

Although standards rose overall, 
the better schools improved faster 
than their weaker rivals. In 1992 the 
performance gap between the top 
10 per cent and bottom 10 per cent 
of secondary schools was worth 
30,4 points at GCSE — equivalent to 
nearly four additional passes per 
pupil at the top A grade. By 1996 
that gap increased to 32 points. 

• Teachers' holidays should be cut 
from 13 weeks a year to eight in 
return for a ]>ay rise of as much as 
20 per cent, local authority leaders 
told the Government Inst week. 

The Local Government Associa- 
tion called on the Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, for an extra £6 billion tu 
finance fundamental changes which 
they claim will create a modernised 
teaching profession. They asked him 
to make teachers a special case in 
the spending review of government 
departments, which is expected to 
reach its conclusions in July. 

But the authorities’ readiness to 
cut holidays — widely regarded as 
teachers' one remaining perk — 
infuriate the unions. 


Hope for 
asthma cure 


Sarah Boeeloy 


A VACCINE which may pre- 
/xvent some forms of asthma 
in children could be ready for 
trials within three years, scien- | 
lists reported last week. 

They have identified a virus I 
called RSV (respiratory syncytial , 
virus) which can cause inflam- 
mation In the lungs. 

Although air pollution, house 
dust mites and other common 
allergens are thought to make 
asthma worse, some experts 
believe that RSV might be the 
underlying cause in about a 
third of all sufferers. 

The work done by Peter 
Openshaw, of Imperial College 
School of Medicine, and col- 
leagues Is recorded in the 
Journal of Experimental 
Medicine. They report that they 
have Identified the active part of 
a substance the virus produces, 
called the G protein. 

According to an article In the 
New Scientist magazine, It is 
thought that the G protein trig- 
gers a huge influx of inflamma- 
tory cells Into the lungs of 
infected animals which throws 
the immune system off balance, 
switching it into the mode for 
fighting infections. Clogging 
mucus is produced, and the 
coughs and sneezes it provokes 
in tlie asthma sufferer may help 
the virus spread. 

Dr Openshaw’s colleagues at 
the National Institutes of Health 
near Washington DC hope to be 
able to start a trial in children, 
using live modified vaccines with 
altered G proteins, within three 
years. 


Tumim leaves Oxford college 


Nick Hopkins 



A FTER eight years battling with 
the Government over the state 
of the nation's jails, Sir Stephen 
Tumim was looking forward to life 
in the still waters of academia. 

The former Chief Inspector of 
Prisons, wearied by the rough and 
tumble, relished his appointment 
two years ago aa the principal of Ox- 
ford university's prestigious and an- 
cient St Edmund Hall. 

But if Sir Stephen thought his 
dust-ups with political heavyweights 
such as Michael Howard and 
Kenneth Clarke had prepared him 
for anything, he was sadly mistaken. 

Last week Sir Stephen resigned, 
the victim, his supporters claim, of a 
whispering campaign by dons at St 
Edmund, who were horrified by the 
brash style which made him a thorn 
in the Bide of successive home 
secretaries. 

There had been grumbling about 
him from the moment he arrived at 
St Edmund -i- known asTeddy Hall. 
Some dons argued that Sir Stephen 
was. not "one of us". , Although an 
Oxford graduate he had not studied 
at St Edmund, the university’s only 
surviving medieval hall • . ■ 

Their suspicions that Sir Stephen, 
never a stickler for tradition, might 
not be the right sort were quickly 
borne out. Marching around the 
hall’s tiny 13th century quadrangle 
in his colourful bow ties. Sir 
Stephen quickly became popular 
with students. • 

He took their side In their dis- 


putes with the dons and seemed to 
prefer their company. 

"The students think he’s greHt 
because he makes an effort to get to 
know us, whereas none of the other 
dons bother because they are too 
embroiled in their studies," said one 
undergraduate. 

Sir Stephen was also in favour of 
modernising St Edmund, and sug- 
gested that more pupils from state 
schools should be encouraged to 
Join. 

Disquiet among the 30 dons in 
the senior common room was also 
felt by another colourful character 
in the college, who has been put out 
by Sir Stephen’s abrupt manner. 
According to students, Geoffrey 
Bourne-Taylor. the bursar at Teddy 
Hall since 1988, found Sir Stephen 
too much of an eccentric. 

Mr Bourne-Taylor became the 
focal point for the dons’ resentment. 
He apparently organised meetings 
of the dona, rallying them to take 
the unheard-of step of demanding 
Sir Stephen's resignation. > > 

Believing his position to be unten- 
able, Sir Stephen agreed to leave, 
but, because there were no grounds 
for dismissal, he was awarded what 
Is believed to be a six-figure sever- 
ance sum. He will stay' on until the 
end of the academic year. 

The students have been appalled 
by Sir Stephen’s treatment. “He has 
been a breath of fresh air for Teddy 
Hall," said one. "He’s the onfy one 
that we all got along with, and the 
donB should have learnt from him 
rather than trying to kick him out, 1 ’ 
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10 UK NEWS 


Assets sale stuns 
backbench MPs 


T HE Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, stunned labour back- 
benchers last week when he 
announced privatisations and asset 
sales worth £4 billion a year for 
three years to help fund higher 
spending on Britain's crumbling 
Infrastructure. 

In a radical overhaul of the Gov- 
ernment's finances, Mr Brown an- 
nounced the partial sale of air traffic 
control, the Tote, the Royal Mint, 
and the Common wealth Develop- 
ment Corporation as part of a three- 
year blueprint for spending until the 
next election. 

Unlike the Conservatives, Mi- 
Brown intends to use the proceeds 
of the sell-offs to boost the public 
sector, but his announcement was 
met with derisory laughter from Op- 
position backbenchers who chanted 
“privatisation" a $ the plans were out- 
lined. 

The Chancellor's advisers denied 
that the proposals amounted to pri- 
vatisation, and said the policy was a 
partnership of the public and private 
sectors, with the Government re- 
taining 49 per cent plus a golden 
share. 

Other assets lined up for sale are 
a tranche of outstanding student 
loans, Belfast port, motorway ser- 
vice stations such as Newport Pag- 
nell and Watford Gap. and a host of 


buildings and land held by depart- 
ments, such as food bunkers built 
for the cold war and Ministry of De- 
fence cottages on Salisbury Plain. 

Local authorities are expected to 
raise £2.75 billion n year from prop- 
erty sales so that resources can be 
recycled into extra spending on 
schools, hospitals, housing and 
transport. 

Unveiling the Government's 
Economic and Fiscal Strategy 
Rejjorr, Mr Brown told MPs that "in 
place of shorl-termisin and the 
neglect of public services, we have a 
new long-term direction for the 
renewal of our public services and 
our country." 

He said gross public investment 
would increase from £21 billion this 
financial year to £29 billion in 
2001/02 but departments would 
have to give the Treasury precise 
details of how they intended to 
spend the extra money. 

Once depreciation is taken into 
account, investment spending by 
the Government has fallen to just 
0.8 per cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDI 1 ) in recent years. Mr 
Brown said he planned almost to 
double this figure to 1.5 per cent 
over the next three years. 

However, he said that under the 
new system for the state’s finances, 
the Treasury would keep a tight 
rein on Whitehall’s spending on 
salaries and running costs. 

Following a two-year freeze, this 
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will rise by 2.25 per cent in each of 
the next three years, but there will 
be higher increases for health and 
education when Mr Brown gives the 
departmental details of his plans in 
next month’s Comprehensive 
Spending Review. 

Although the average increase in 
current spending over the entire 
Parliament is lower than under John 
Major’s 1992/97 administration — 
and may possibly lead to conflict 
with the public sector unions — Mr 
Brown defended his approach. 

“It is only because we have set 
this tough framework, based on 


strict control of current spending, a 
prudent debt-to-GDP ratio and a fis- 
cal tightening, that it is possible lo 
take the action necessary to reverse 
the chronic under-investment in 
health, education, transport nnrl 
housing infrastructure, and lo re- 
equip Britain as a modern nation." 

Sceptical Labour MPs accused 
Mr Brown of dodging the obvious 
route of raising taxes to fund invest- 
ment and instead opting for a sale of 
assets. Labour leftwingers ques- 
tioned how councils could meet the 
targets for the sale of their assets 
set by Mr Brown, £2.75 billion n 


year. One feared that town balk. I 
community halls and schools would 
have to be sold off and leased back 

Alan Simpson, chairman of tfu* 
Campaign Group, said: "Thalrln 
did this to local governmeni 
throughout the eighties and * 
denounced for selling off the family | 
silver." Many local authorities w 
now asset-poor. 

The shadow chancellor, lmi- 
Maude, said the Tories would help 
the Government in its bid to \m | 
tise some of its assets and to c 
debt but he mocked Mr Brown tw f 
his conversion to privatisation. 


Scoutmaster declares passion for Prudence 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 



G ORDON BROWN announced 
his strategy for the foreseeable 
future last week. The Chancellor 
sounds increasingly like n stern 
Scollish scout muster. You feel that 
he ought to conic to the House in 
Ithaki shorts with a woggle round 
his neck, 

Bmlen-Powell would have been 
proud of him. He believes, he told 
us, in the manner of one laying 
down the regulations for a particu- 
larly arduous camping trip to the 
Cairngorms, in "rigorous disci- 
pline". In Mr Brown’s world there 
are “golden rules" that must be 
observed at all times. 

Unjustified subsidies will be 
“rooted out". 'Toughness", "stabil- 
ity" and “responsibility” are our 
watchwords. There will be no non- 
sense, he said, about “throwing 
money at our problems". 


"Please, sir, Mr Broon, sir, ah’m 
hungry. Cnana buy niaself a Snick- 
ers bar?" 

“There will no throwing money at 
the problem here, boy. Wait for your 
boiled pemmlcan with freeze^ried 
neeps.” 

Yet this is n scoutmaster with a 
secret. Behind flint rigid carapace of 
stability and discipline, there beats a 
heart that throbs and races like a 
butterfly ’swings. 

For Mr Brown is in love, with 
somebody called Prudence. Try ns 
he might, he could not help men- 
tioning her name. He called for 
ir Prudence in public finances”, “Pru- 
dence in debt-GDP ratio". He at- 
tacked the Tories for all the "years 
which ended without Prudence”. 1 
counted 11 mentions of her name in 
his opening statements alone. 

Later he described, touchingly, 
how "public investment and Pru- 
dence can go hand in hand". Was it 
iny imagination, or did he not feel 
just the faintest pang of jealousy 


against lucky old Public Investment, 
sauntering down the high street 
with Prudence on his arm? 

The Chancellor gathered himself 
together. His iron self-discipline 
served him well when the Tories 
deemed it extremely funny. They 
began laughing when he announced 
his list of new privatisations, which 
began with air traffic control. 
Labour MPs sat in glum silence. 

For it was a junior minister, An- 
drew Smith, who denied this during 
tite election campaign, declaring 
that “our air is not for sale", which is 
typical of the stilly things people say 
during election campaigns. You 
might as well stop M&S selling 
swimming costumes on the grounds 
that “our water is not for sale". 

Francis Maude, the new shadow 
Chancellor, replied. Mr Maude is 
very clever, but entirely lacking in 
any sense of drama. He had one 
good joke: “Goodhye, Iron Chancel- 
lor — may he rust in peace," but 
even that fell flat 


Cannabis to be given clinical trials 


company haq been granted 
two Home Office licences to 
build a high security greenhouse 
for cultivating cannabis plants 
and carry out the first large- 
scale clinical trials of die drug, 
unites Owen Boiooott. 

The decision signals govern- 
ment recognition of the growing 
volume of research into medical 
uses of cannabis as a pain 
reliever, appetite stimulant and . 
anti-nausea tapeatmept The 
banned substance is also known 
to help sufferers of glaucoma. 


GW Pharmaceuticals, estab- 
lished by Geoffrey Guy, has 
spent £4 million leasing the 
greenhouse which It will fill with 
specialist strains of Cannabis \ 
aatiua bought from a Dutch 
horticultural firm. Hie site Is 
BUT rounded by a high, razor-wire 
perimeter fence, CCTV cameras 
and is under 24-hour guard. Its 
location is — so far — a well- 
kept secret. 

Dr Guy, who also set up 
Ethical Holdings pic and the 
biotechnology company 
Pbytopharra Ltd, specialises hi 1 


developing herbal treatments for 
chronic conditions such as 
asthma, eczema and hormone 
replacement therapies. His com- 
panies have previously investi- 
gated exploiting African herbs 
for the treatment of diabetes, 
and spider venom from Russia 
for curing nervous disorders. 

The first teats will be with those 
suffering muscle spasriis due to 
multiple sclerosis, and patients 
with severe spine injuries. 

In Britain cannabis still 
accounts for 85 per cent of drug 
arrests. 


Doctors called to account 


Sarah Boseley 


A RADICAL drive to 0]xm up hos- 
pitals to the scrutiny of patients 
was announced by the Government 
last week in a bid Lo prevent ni>- 
palling tragedies such ns tile unnec- 
essary deaths of the Bristol heart 
babies from ever happening again. 

TTie Health Secretary, Frank 
Dobson, said hospitals must be ac- 
countable to patients, who have a 
right lo know their chances nnd 
their children's chances of death or 
damage at a surgeon's hands. 

In a comprehensive response to 
the Bristol tragedies, he announced 
a series of measures, some of which 
will take effect as early as this au- 
tumn. They are designed to remove 
tlie mystique surrounding doctors 
that suggests that they always know 
best — and replace it with solid 
information and statistics about suc- 
cesses and Mures. Only then will 
the patient be able to make realistic 
judgments about where and how to 
accept treatment 
"Providing this information, so par 
dents know the risks, Is a pre- 
requisite for patients to exercise 
their common law right to give In- 
formed consent,” he said. The ap- 
palling tragedy at Bristol cannot be 
allowed to happen again. Standards 
matter to doctors. They matter to the 
Government Most importantly, they 
matter to patients. We are deter- 
mined to raise standards throughout 
the NHS to those of the best.” 

Doctors and their professional 
bodies — the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, the General Medical Coun- 
cil and the medical Royal Colleges 
— have accepted that the move to- 
wards greater public accountability 
is for the beat and inevitable. 

They have been opposed to 


league tables of surgeons, 
that they will discourage trealmeoi 
of high-risk patients. 

The Bristol case, and the cut* 
screening failures at Exeter m 
Kent and Canterbury, damafiw, 
public confidence. Restoring cmw 
dence needed internal hoijpt 
scrutiny to be “supplemented ) 
open and external review’’. 

Doctors also needed the data 
judge performance. , 

Other measures he annoiui«° 

cTa national performance Haw- 
work focusing on the Quality 
just the expense, of NHS 
□ "Sophisticated measures or am 
cal quality on a speci® 
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12 COMMENT 
English football’s 
i rotten core 


| 1 this we ell were only drunken louta, it would be 
| much easier. If, as the UK sports minister as- 
serted, they were just “drunken, brain- dead 
louts”, it would be easier still. But although alco- 
hol plays an important role, there are more com- 
plicated and unattractive elements too. Speaking 
in the wake of 12 hours of seemingly senseless 
vandalism in Marseille, the senior English police 
Intelligence officer sent to help the French spoke 
of "orchestrated violence" — specific individuals 
seeking out supporters in bars and ''orchestrating 
the trouble''. The president of the world football 
body Fifa spoke of people seeking to use the World 
Cup as a stage. Onre again football is telling the 
English — for this is an English rather than a 
British problem — some unpalatable truths. 
Violence, racism and xenophobia have still not 
been eliminated from the English psyche. It may ; 
infect only a small minority, but the infection's 
potential for harm is huge. I 

The Prime Minister was right to he robust in his 
condemnation. There can be nn excuses for the i 
violence. The vandals may only haw been u minor- 
ity of the 10,000 English fans who travelled to . 
France for Monday’s game, hut they remained a 
sizeable minority: at least 400. Moreover it was 
not mindless violence. National Criminal Intel- 
ligence Service reports have identified a hard core 
of rightwingers who have decided to switch their 
attention from attending English games ut home to 
international games- Hence the disruption in 
Rome during last year's game against Hilly unci the 
violence in Dublin in 1095, which forced the Irish 
international match to be abandoned. Sir Brian 
Hnyea, security adviser to the Football Association 
and former senior officer with the Metropolitan 
police, is right when he says the violence has “very 
little to do with football", yet football provides the 
drunken minority who ure easily manipulated and 
manoeuvred by the core orchestratora. 

But how, after the months of international talks 
between police and football officials, could vio- 
lence still break out? Intelligence officers pointed 
to the numbers: 400 rioters requires 4,000 police 
to contain them. English police advisers politely 
paid tribute to the French police, but British foot- 
ball reporters tell a different story: a French police 
service that failed to snuff out early trouble, failed 
to keep the English separated from the Tunisians 
and French, and failed to shut off areas. 

The start of the trouble coincided last Sunday 
with the arrival of a double-decker bus, sponsored 
by the Sun newspaper, playing the national anthem 
and handing out bowler Hats. Symbolically, in 
Clockwork Orange, Stanley Kubrick's examination 
or violence as a form of self-expression, the worklng- 
clnss lads wore bowlers. This is not to suggest the 
bowlers caused the trouble, hut it is worth remem- 
bering that Kubrick withdrew his film in Britain 
because of his fear of it fuelling further violence. 

There is notiiing new in the linkB between far 
right groups and violence. It goes hack more than 
60 years to when Oswald Mosley, the British fas- 
cist, directed it One reason it is no longer politi- 
cally directed is because of the young’s antipathy 
towards politics. Football, which generates patriotic 
feelings and antagonism towards foreign oppo- 
nents, is a fertile field for current advocates. Mein 
Kanipf noted that you only need it few to run a rally: 
just get a few to start a fight and the rest join in. 


( Asia faces 
meltdown 

HE WHOLE of East Asia will suffer the rever- 
I berations of last week's seismic shock, in 
Japan when the second largest economy in the 
world sank into its first recession for nearty a 
quarter of a century. According to the Economic 
Planning Agency in Tokyo the economy contracted 
by 1.3 per cent in the three months to March, 
following a reduction of 0.4 per cent the previous 
quarter. TWo successive quarterly falls are nor- 
mally classified as a recession. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that barety seven years ago the Japanese 
economy looked impregnable while the United 
States was losing confidence in its ability to stay at 
the forefront of technology-led growth. News and 
business magazines in the US were full of articles I 


bemoaning the country's misfortunes and how 
Japan had stolen a lead in key areas. This dlagno- 1 
sis appeared to be confirmed by economic statis- 
tics. In the seven years to 1991, Japan's economy ' 
grew by an average of 4.5 per cent a year — beat- 
ing the US every year — while America recorded 1 
average growth of 2.4 per cent In 1901 the US 
economy contracted by 1 per cent while Japan 
was zooming ahead at nearly 4 per cent — the 
reverse of today's image. 

Then something happened. The US economy 
was suddenly carried aloft by the information 
techno lag}’ revolution which, somewhat to its own 
surprise, it now completely dominates. But while 
the US exploited sunrise industries, Japan turned 
Into the land of the sinking sun. The huge inflation 
of share and property prices, predictably, went 
into reverse, dragging dim’ll with it th - banking 
system and exposing endemic inefficiencies in the 
non- manufacturing areas of the eiunomy. Japan's 
leading manufacturers are still highly competitive 
thanks to the falling yen, but the collapse of mar- 
kets In the rest of Asia has hit them badly (exports 
were down 3.8 per cent in the last quarter). The 
great fenr now is that if the yen, which has 
dropped in value by over 40 per cent against the 
dollar since its 1995 high, carries on failing then 
it will trigger a fresh round of beggar-my-neigh- 
hour devaluations among other countries in the 
region including, moat worryingly, China. 

Consumers in Japan are so unused to the 
spectre of growing unemployment, bankruptcies 
and recession that they are very reluctant to spend 
more of their huge savings. There is no guarantee 
that the fruits of the next reflutionary package 
won't simply be added to savings, as happened to 
previous ones. Since interest rates are so law as to 
he almost non-existent there is hardly any role for 
conventional monetary policy unless It be tlic un- 
orthodox recipe recommended by the US profes- 
sors Milton Freedman and Paul Kruginnu — a 
sustained dose of rising inflation. If that doesn't 
work then maybe the Emperor should he culled in 
to urge everyone tu spend, spend, spend in the 
I national — and international — Interest. For, 
make no mistake, if Japan gets sucked into a defla- 
tionary Bpiral it will affect not just Asia but, in a 
globalised economy, the rest of the world . 


Nigeria must 
start afresh 


re the Indonesian road under its new regime — 
after an unpromising start. General Abdulsalam 
Abubakar was favourably compared with the late 
General Sanl Abacha after he took over: he was 
discreet, a professional, and with no known politi- 
cal ambitions. But It is not a question about charac- 
ter: It is whether he is prepared to take convincing 
action to mark a break with repression. 

The few hundred demonstrators who risked tak- 
ing to the streets in Lagos last week, to be met by 
teargas, were defying the official mourning period 
declared for Abacha, which was conveniently 
extended to a month. Gen Abubakar even warned 
Nigeria's World Cup team not to depress the nation 
by a “dismal" result. (Fortunately they won their 
first match.) His inaugural speech gave no hint 
that the military was prepared to yield significant 
power. Instead he relied on the empty formula of 
Abachn's already discredited "transition". He was 
also completely silent on human rights. 

This week came the first signal of change, with 
the order for the releuse of nine leading political 
prisoners, including the former ruler General 
Obaeanjo. It is not clear how far foreign pressure 
— including a telephone plea from President 
Clinton — played a part 

Gen Abubakar is not a closet supporter of unfet- 
tered democracy, but he must now be hoping to 
buy time to build a more rational structure, defuse 
internal opposition and attract foreign sympathy. 

The releases, it was made clear, were made in the 
hope that “the freed people would reciprocate . . . 
by co-operating with the government”. That seems 
unlikely if the Abacha plan is kept and there Is only 
one candidate — his successor — for elections on 
August 1. Pressure will also be stepped up for the 
release of Moshood Abiola, who should have won 
the lost real elections five years ago. The prospect 
of Abachaism without Abacha may now be dimin- 
ishing, and it is reasonable for the outside world to 
pause and see what happens next Gen Abubakar 
cannot stand still: as in Indonesia, once change is 
permitted it develops a dynamic of its own. 


Australia’s populist 
political earthquake 


Putting the dictators in the dock 


Clive Hamilton 

I T WOULD be a mistake to chnrac- . 
terise the astonishing electoral 
success of Pauline Hanson's One 
Nation party in Queensland as the | 
rise of rightwing extremism in die 
mould of France's National Front or 
Germany’s neo-Nazis. 

By capturing 23 per cent of the 
vote in Australia’s most conserva- 
tive slate, Hanson’s party lias 
lapped into deep reservoirs of fear, 
alienation and economic distress. 

As a working-class fish-nnd-chip 
shop owner, Hanson has roots that 
go deep into the psyche of the 
dispossessed, and she has the abil- 
ity to reflect file feelings of the 
marginalised masses. For Hanson's 
supporters have been cut adrift by 
the -.enuring smciul changes that 
have swept through Australia in the 
(iast 15 years and by governments 
that have pooh-poohed their con- 
cern?. as little more than reactionary 
spasms. 

While the conservative parlies 
seem to have suffered ;i grave 
setback in Queensland. HnnsoiiV 
•Minvss i« in truth a slin king indict- 
mem ol the Australian left. IV 
Labor party allowed ftseli i„ |„ 
bullied into submission throughout 
the Hmvke-Kenling period. In th«- 
absence of coherent alter natives, 
and lured by ministries and the op 
iwrtunily to play at the margins, the 
parly's left capitulated. Now the re- 
volt against "economic rationalism" 

! has finally burst through from the 
| rigid nntl In its wake have corn** 
some deeply unpleasant demands 
related to Aboriginal welfare, immi- 
gration and gnus. 

Much of the disquiet that has 
accumulated since the early 1‘JMOs 
— when Labor begun its 13 years of 
uninterrupted rule — was focused 
on Paul Keating, esiwclally when lie 
was elevated to prime minister in 
1991. He was the moving force 
behind hardline economic liberali- 
sation throughout the ItiSOs and 
1990s, and the foremost advocate of 
Australia ns an "Asian nation". His 
arrogant dismissal of popular un- 
ease, and his barely concealed mes- 
sage of 'Trust us, we know what's 
good for you", earned him wide- 
spread hostility from those locked 
out of the globalised society. Al- 
though the present prime minister. 
John Howard, has taken up Keat- 
ing's policies with redoubled vigour, 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
Paul's legacy is Pauline. 

Many supporters of Hanson have 
been traumatised by social and 
economic change over the past two 
decades. But instead of being con- 
gratulated for their forbearance 
they have been dismissed for their 
unwillingness to embrace the brave 
new world of free trade and Asian 
integration. Hanson has become the 
lightning rod for their resentment 
Unquestionably the most disturb- 
ing aspect of the rise of Hansonism 
has been the surfacing in some 
segments of Australian society of a 
virulent hostility towards Aboriginal 
people. Many Australians have been 
deeply shocked by this, and rightly 
so. Hanson has tapped into a 
mother lode of hatred for Aboriginal 
people that runs through the his- 
tory of white settlement. 

On taking office the Howard gov- 
ernment mounted a cynical and 
sustained campaign to discredit the 


institutions of Aboriginal welfe*. 


Some of the most evil leaders whose corruption and 
depravity have ravished and Impoverished their nations 
go unpunished. Now that a global forum to bring them 
to justice is in sight, will it work? Ian Black reports 


tion and reconciliation, culminating j [ 
in Howard's shameful refusal to:! 
apologise on behalf of the nation for i 
the policies of forced removal of: 
Aboriginal children from their par 
enls. The prime minister invited the ; 
outpouring of racial hatred through i 
the calculated persecution of (lit' 
‘‘Aboriginal industry" and his avj 
tacks on the "black arm-band view" 
of Australian history. 

It is a puzzling feature of human 
history thal the oppressed often 
turn, not on their oppressors, but ud 
the more oppressed. Rather than 
targeting the real perpetrators of 
their discontent — the corporation?, 
the currency speculators and lb? 
apolugisls for global i sal i oi i — sorui* 
of Hanson's supporters, like pow i 
whiles in the Lfriiled States' Deep ■' 
Soil tli, have turned on those evtc : 
more powerless and marginalise i 
than Ihemselvt-t,. 

The response must cuufroni th** 
retil concerns that lie at its rout. T- 
dismiss Hamsun's suptwriers a- i 
“ivtliHfks", ami Hanson hermit- 
tlie “Uxley-mortm". is to avoid a’! 
n lilting that lin miiw-w «• 
hum real pant in llw community 
' Mil- »»| the more oniinuus uuu 
testations ol the rise of Hnusmrin- 
been the increased prevalent’’ "! 
racist incidents the streets . ar 
cinlly in Queensland. But it 
be facile P> dismiss Hansonum and , 
its attitudes to immigration 
I antipodean manifestation of ww 
supremacist!!. In some parts of A* 
trnlin new nntl sudden concerns 
lions of immigrants from Asia have 
required consideraule cultural 
juslnienl on the part of establish« 
communities. This is always a ^ 
cult and stressful process, espec^y 
when communities are beset 
economic insecurity. 

P AULINE HANSON herself jj 
beguiling. Beneath the W , 
ing speech, grating 3c« n 
and naivety over policy she is dew- ; 
mined nnd politically ruthless, ana , 
inis been clever enough to surrtM“ ( 
herself with media-savvy. advise^ 
Aiming the slick, grey-suited 
cions, Hanson's lack of education 
and ordinariness stand ° ul - > 
grentesl threat to Hflnsons 

fortune may well be llie corrupt.® ■ 

of her political innocence. , 

Hanson also atlracts P™"™,; 
emotional responses. Men hug" M 
women weep anti children seek|W. 
autograph. The Canberra mm™*! 
meat hopes that the tnurapk >*■ 
emotion over reason wdl jj'j'jj! 

SSESrariS***-! 

ation of the niar S inal . 1 ffLto 
real, and so is their wMngn ^ 
trust their fate to a 
speaks directly tothera^e^j 
tions that have given rise » T, 
vulnerability remain and w»l i 

bly worsen. Moreover I J" J 
come crushlngly apparen . j 
mainstream parties simply, i 

answers. Unless they ^ ^ 

comeupwthsomebeUevaflfe^i 

tions. then Australia Is in far® ^ 
rough ride, for Hansonlsm Is i 
to stay. - ' 


I N THE imposing Rome head- 
quarters of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation, built by 
Mussolini as his Ministry for 
African Affairs, officials from all 
185 members of the United Nations 
gathered this week to negotiate 
what should be the most significant 
international human rights treaty 
the post-cold war world will see. 

Half a century after the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo tribunals 
dispatched the wartime leaders of 
Nazi Germany and Japan to the gal- 
lows, the officials will be trying to 
hammer out agreement on a perma- 
nent International Criminal Court 
(ICC) to ensure that other perpetra- 
tors of genocide and crimes against 
humanity do not go unpunished. 

If the diplomats and lawyers 
meeting in Rome succeed, then a 
future Pol Pot, Augusto Pinochet, 

Idi Amin, Radovan Karadzic or Sad- 
dam Hussein might well think twice 
about whether they could get away 
with it before com milt ing atrocities. 

It would certainly be a fitting 
1 achievement in the year that marks 
llie 50th anniversary of the Univer- 
I sal Declaration on Human Rights. 
'We have few weapons in our work 
j to promote the rule of law and fight 
1 impunity," says Mary Robinson, the 
! former Irish president who is now 
UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights. ‘This court will tell the 
j worst violators that they can run but 
I they can’t hide. There will be a day 
of reckoning." 

Brave words. But the Rome talks, 

I due to last five weeks, face formida- 
ble difficulties that reflect the frac- 
tured lines of power in a world 
where anything that dilutes pre- 
dous national sovereignty is looked 
upon with deep suspicion. Lobbyists 
such as Amnesty International are 
now warning that a weak court 
could be worse than no court at all, 
Ideas for setting up a permanent 
■Cc came and went in the long 
years of the cold war. But it was 
°nly in its messy aftermath, in the 1 
early 1990s, with the break-up of i 
ntgoalavia and the genocide in I 
Rwanda that it became a matter of 
urgency; ad hoc tribunals for both 1 


those bloody conflicts limp along, 
under-funded and overworked, and 
with lamentably few convictions. 

Now something much more solid 
is needed. As Canada's foreign 
minister, Lloyd Axworthy, pointed 
out during preparatory talks In New 
York: "The traditional tools and in- 
stitutions of international diplomacy 
were not designed to respond to 
this form of intra state conflict.’’ 

Until recently things had been 
going well, though mostly behind 
closed doors as governments did 
silent battle over how far they were 
prepared to go to create what 
human rights activists insist must be 
a just, fair and effective court. 
Britain, strategically placed as mem- 
ber of the UN security council, the 
European Union. Nnto and the G8. 
had won rare praise for its principled 
stand — a reflection of the UK For- 
eign Secretary Robin Cook's much 
vaunted, and taunted, commitment 
loan ethical foreign policy. 

"Justice", argues the recent 
British Foreign Office report on 
human rights, "is a 
pre-condition 
for reconcilia-^j^^g'' ■; * 

such as genocide^^B|- ‘ 
if those who have com- 
mitted atrocities are al- ^w| 
lowed to remain free.” 

Yet as the conference deadline 
approached, signs were multiplying 
that the court project is in trouble. 
This Is not just a question of unim- 
portant details. At the last count 
some 1,700 phrases remained in the 
square brackets that negotiators in- 
sert in texts for the final battle down 
to the wire. "I don’t want to paint too 
bleak a picture," says Mona Rish- 
mawi of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists in Geneva. "But it's 
not an easy negotiation and it’s not 
looking good. Yet it should be possi- 
ble to succeed.” 

Many questions are still on the 
table In Rome, but the key one is 
about the Independence of the key 





1 1 


figure, the court’s prosecutor who, 
purists such as Canada and Sweden 
say, must have the power to start 
investigations on his or her own 
initiative, based on information from 
any source, and subject only to judi- 
cial scrutiny. 

A compromise version of this — ■ 
likely to win wide support — is 
being pushed by Germany and Ar- 
gentina. Under this, the prosecutor 
could begin investigations without 
referral to states, but would need 
authorisation from a pre-trial cham- 
ber. Tilts would ensure the indepen- 
dence of the ICC and avoid 
politically motivated or frivolous 
investigations — what one expert 
calls the "nutcase factor”. 

Another key, and related question 
— highly sensitive for those who re 
sent the dominance of the nuclear- 
armed Big Five nations in world 
affairs — is about the prosecutor's 
relationship with the UN security 
council. The United States, Russia. 
China and France all say, with 
weary predictability, thal the court 
can only be "triggered" if the coun- 
cil first refers a matter to it. 

Some also waul governments of 
individual states — including, possi- 
bly, the one where the crime took 
place — to give consent before :i 

a go forward. 

the absurd 

in would be 

m Hussein, 
ited UN ot'fi- 
■assed at the 
?n the theory 
dice of inter- 
Lai humanitar- 


on arrival" at his foreign relations 
committee If the US did not have 
the power of veto over anything to 
do with the security council. And 
nothing can persuade the US mili- 
tary, still traumatised by the Soma- 
lia fiasco, to accept the notion that 
Us personnel might have to face jus- 
tice In a non-American court 

Extraordinary ideas have been 
put forward to weaken the power of 
the court One is that the prosecu- 
tor should publicise any decision to 
start an Investigation, or delay any 
ICC case to allow a slate to begin its 
own. “If that happens," says Iiichard 
Dicker of Human Rights Watch, 
"you can imagine that a suspect will 
be getting rid of his blood-soiled 
clothes and the evidence pretty 
quickly." 

Other countries are pursuing 
their own agendas and making mis-- 
chief. Members of the non-aligned 
movement with poor human rights 
records such as Algeria, Nigeria, 
Iran and Egypt are mounting n co- 
ordinated campaign, using proce- 
dural tricks to undermine what they 
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I fear will be a Western-dominated 
body that would use double stan- 
dards to sit in judgment on them. 

So no one is predicting a clear-cut 
or happy outcome. “Quite how it 
will go in Rome Is very hard to pre- 
dict,” says one key official. 'You can 
hazard a guess about the main is- 
sues but it’s difficult to say what it's 
all going to turn on." 

He explains: “Hie court is such a 
complex issue with so many strands, 
and thinking 1 has been developing 
apace, and still is in many ways. Peo- 
ple are only just beginning to make 
up their mind9. But what you can 
say is that there will have to be a lot 
of work done to remove all those 
square brackets in the text" 

Richard Bunting of Amnesty 
International warns: "Behind the 
scenes, the worst fear is that the 
whole idea may collapse. Blit if it 
doesn’t collapse, it could turn into 
something else — a court we might 
have to actually lobby against. We 
just don't believe that any court is 
I better than no court. This should be 
a major historical development. But 
there is a real danger of falling ill 
tlie final hurdle.’' 


Clive Hamilton is executive 
of the Australia Institute, a 
think-tank - 


crete is- 'W 
sues. "At 
the mo- 
ment you 

have a situa- ^ 

tion where, if 

you kill 100,000 peo- 

pie, you're more likely 

to get off than if you kill 

one," complains one diplomat. ^ 

On the central Issue many gov- 
ernments argue that a prosecutor 
with too much independence would 
be too political Non-governmental 
organisations counter that all gov- 
ernments — and the UN security 
council — are themselves Inher- 
ently political and that the purpose 
of a truly Independent court would 
be to circumvent the inevitable con- 
straints of diplomatic and economic 
relations. 

In some of this Britain is the hon- 
ourable exception. Mr Cook and the- 
International Development Secre- 
tary, Clare Short, are given credit 
for their enthusiastic support for the 
ICC, but recent Cabinet discussions 
have revealed opposition from the 
Home Office and the Mlntetrv pf 
Defence, apparently worried about 
the potential exposure of British 
troops (in the blue |iefmets oi UN 
| peacekeepers) facing trouble in far- 1 
flung parts. , 

President Clinton is said to have 
been “personally" supportive, but 
elsewhere in Washington the mood 
is' negative, Officials there see the 
, ICC as a last resort when national 
systems have collapsed. ' . , 

; Senator Jdsse Helms,', the fire- 
breathing conaeryatiye Republican 
from North Carolina, Warned, re- 
t I cenfly that the court woujd be “dead 


In the dock? 
Saddam Hussein 
could be put on 
trinlifan. 
International 
Criminal Court J 
becomes a J 
reality > M 
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Japanese recession risks 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 
and Larry Elliott 

M ARKETS all over the world 
shuddered last week after 
news that Japan's economy had 
slumped into a deep recession, 
putting renewed pressure on the 
yen and threatening a second Aslan 
financial meltdown. 

Amid fears that a new crisis could 
spill over into a global crash and 
trigger 19308-style trade wars, the 
Japanese prime minister. fiutaro 
Hashimoto. was lambasted in parlia- 
ment for Tokyo's inability to revive 
the ailing economy. 

The yen was again under pres- 
sure on the foreign exchanges 
following evidence that Japan is con- 
tracting at an annual rate of more 
than 5 per cent — its worst eco- 
nomic retrenchment since the war. 

Although the cheaper yen will 
help Japan's exports, it will fan pro- 
tectionist sentiment in the United 
States and put renewed pressure on 
other Asian countries which suf- 
fered big currency devaluations in 
the first wave of the crisis late last 
year. South Korea, Indonesia and 


Thailand are all trying to export 
their way out of difficulties, and 
increased competition from Japan 
risks triggering a fresh round of 
devaluations. 

Most worrying of all for the mar- 
kets. a new bout of instability could 
suck China and Hong Kong into the 
currency turmoil. China's rapid 
economic growth has been built on 
exports, hut ao far it has resisted 
the temptation to devalue. Should 
Beijing be forced to devalue, it 
would start a domino effect across 
the region and beyond. 

The US Treasury Secretary, 
Robert Rubin, admitted that the US 
was deeply concerned about Japan, 
hut so for the leading Western in- 
dustrial nations have made no at- 
tempt to intervene in the currency 
markets to prop up the yen. 

However, tougher action may be 
forced on the G7 nations should the 
Japanese slump be followed by fur- 
ther bad news in the coming weeks. 
According to the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, Japan’s gross domes- 
tic product for the tax year ending 
on March 31 shrank by 0.7 percent. 

In the final quarter of the year. 


Anxious? Insecure? 
You’ll get used to it 

Dan Atkinson and Larry Elliott on the perils of 
the brave new economic world we struggle to live in 


T WO decades into deregula- 
tion, liberalisation and bracing 
globalisation, what do you 
think of the show so far? Perhaps 
you’re having a ball. Or perhaps not. 

For the fortunate 6lite, the past 
two decades have been exciting, as 
they cruised the world, club-class, 
spreading word of the wonders of 
the free market. Down below, their 
fellows in the City and Wall Street 
are earning sums that fuel lives of 
almost incomprehensible affluence. 

But Ihe chances are that you are 
not one of the few. You may have 
been out of work; figures last year 
showed that unemployment is a 
mainstream social condition, with at 
least one spell of joblessness experi- 
enced by one in five men and one in 
eight women. You may have lost 
your house; l million Britons did be- 
tween 1990 and 1996. Or been made 
bankrupt; 22,000 a year are declared 
insolvent You may have escaped 
these misfortunes, yet reman anx- 
ious and insecure. At work, you are 
9pot-tested for drugs and alcohol, 
expected to work ever-lengthening 
hours, attend team-building week- 
ends, allow psychometric testing to 
weed out “unhelpful attitudes" and 
co-operate with management con- 
sultants to eliminate your job. You 
are informed that the "job for life” 
culture is dead. 

Even off duty, you are video-taped 
by closed-circuit TV, your house is 
now liable to bugging by the police 
without warrant, your child-rearing 
is scrutinised by public employees 
and you are bombarded with prohi- 
bitions on eating, drinking, smoking 
and even hand-washing. 

De-regulatlon applies to money, 
but not to you. As business and capi- 
tal shrug off the remaining con- 
straints of the post-war years, so the 
individual is confined to an ever-nar- 
rowing corridor of acceptable be- 
haviour, at work, home, even in bed. 
In contrast to previous conformist 


social systems — like Scandinavian 
social democracy — there is no 
trade-off between shrinking per- 
sonal liberty and economic security. 
The constraints on the person exist 
beside a financial system which be- 
lieves that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to offer economic security 
and that those who fall to be com- 
petitive must be downsized. 

Insecurity comes In a double- 
dose for the worker who now fears 
not only redundancy and the dole 
but the knock on the door from the 
child-welfare Inspector or “home- 
work police". 

This is the New Command Eco- 
nomy, in which capital is free and 
working people have been nation- 
alised. Unemployment is a fact of 
life, huge Inequalities have opened 
up in income and wealth, the private 
sector does as it likes and the public 
does at it is told. The very instability 
left by the rampaging wolf of global 
capital makes necessary much 
more stringent social controls; as 
jobs move out of the inner-city 
neighbourhood so the closed-circuit 
cameras and “zero-tolerance” police 
move in. And the new culture of 
control is a makework scheme for 
politicians and administrators; hav- 
ing abandoned any pretence at man- 
aging the economy, they channel 
their energies into managing the 
citizenry. 

But the new economic system 
can work In no other way. Money 
scours the world for the highest re- 
turn and, in doing so, it generates 
colossal instability. The role of gov- 
ernments is to maintain order in 
their territories (securing the oper- 
ating bases of multinational busi- 
ness) and package their populations 
into skilled, dodle workforces with 
the correct attitudes in the hope 
that international finance may offer, 
jobs through inward investment 
Under the lash from capital seek- 
ing higher returns, big business 


global crash 

the economy had contracted by 
more than 5 per cent over the same 
period the year before. 

Nosediving market confidence in 
Japan pushed the yen down to 
144.75 to the dollar at the end of last 
week, the latest in a series of seven- 
year lows, while the Nikkei index of 
the Tokyo stock exchange briefly 
dipped under 15,000 for the first 
time in five months. 

In parliament Mr Hashimoto 
faced the second no-confidence 
motion in' his two-and-a-half-year 
premiership as opposition parties 
blamed him for suffocating growth 
by introducing a consumption tax 
hike last April. 

The ruling Liberal Democratic 
party defeated the motion comfort- 
ably, but the confrontation over the 
economy sets the stage for an upper 
house election campaign on July 12 
that could be crucial for the prime 
minister. 

Slow personal consumption, a 
credit crunch and financial turmoil 
elsewhere in Asia have had a devas- 
tating effect on japan. The number 
of bankruptcies in April rose 26 per 
cent compared with a year before 


and the jobless rate jumped to a 
post-war high of 4.1 per cent — a 
huge psychological blow to a nation 
tlmt has prided itself on full, lifelong 
employment. 

Adding to the sense of gloom is 
the fear that there is no end in sight 
for this downturn because the prob- 
lems are not cyclical, as in the past, 
blit structural. In particular, there is 
anxiety about the financial system, 
which is teetering under the burden 
of at least 77 trillion yen ($535 bil- 
lion! in problem loans, dating back 
to the excesses of the bubble eco- 
nomy more titan 10 years ago. 

Several small banks and one big 
one, the Hokkaido Takushoku, have 
already folded. Financial institutions 
are now so terrified of making new 
loans that many small businesses 
have gone to the wall. This has in 
turn hit consumer spending and 
company earnings, pushing Japan 
to the brink of deflation. 

To ease the situation the govern- 
ment has put up 30 trillion yen ($210 
billion) to support the banking sys- 
tem. It is also about to introduce 
Japan’s largest fiscal stimulus pack- 
age — a 16 trillion yen bundle of tax 
cuts and public works spending, 
equivalent to more than 2 per cent 
of GDP. 



In Brief 


abandons all pretence at patriotism 
and social responsibility and shops 
Internationally for the most "com- 
petitive and flexible’’ workers. The 
net effect Is that the entire burden 
of risk, rather than being shared by 
people and business, is loaded on to 
the backs of people. At the strategic 
level, this means giving absolute 
priority to low inflation, allowing die 
burden of “adjustment" to fall exclu- 
sively on the workforce. 

F OR THE ordinary person this 
means that whenever the eco- 
nomy hits one of its periodic 
shocks, the holders of wealth share 
none of the pain (because inflation 
is kept down and the exchange-rate 
held steady) and a sharp rise in un- 
employment ia the only way of ad- 
justing the economy. 

It is in the workplace that the 
insecurity generated by this unfair 
burden of risk is felt most keenly. 
The assault on the traditional career 
ladder is central to the destruction 
of job security, as Is the insidious 
process whereby employees and 
whole departments are cut adrift 
into independent business units and 
ordered to tender for their own 
work against external contractors. 

But this shifting of the burden of 
insecurity also manifests itself in an 
new culture of moral hazard, in 
which the operations of the financial 
sector are effectively underwritten 
by the sacrifices of ordinary people. 

The most blatant examples of this 
have been Been In the Mexican and 
Far Eastern crises, in which the 
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International Monetary Fund has 
balled out the speculators and 
bankers and imposed austerity pro- 
grammes. But it happened in 
Britain, too, in March 1994. City 
traders marked down the price of 
British government paper in re- 
sponse to official data showing an 
upward jump in average earnings in 
the UK. The traders’ action put pres- 
sure on the Government to raise in- 
terest rates to make Us paper more 
attractive. But that rise in average 
earnings was almost entirely due to 
the enormous bonuses paid in 1993- 
94 to City traders. They punished 
the country for their good fortune. 

British taxpayers are subsidising 
finance and big business, too. Stag- 
gering sums are paid in bribes to 
multinational companies to attract 
them or to keep them in Britain. 
Ford trousered $115 million to mod- 
ernise the Jaguar plant at Coventry 
and about $25 million to renovate 
Halewood on Merseyside. And not 
all these bribes are published, be- 
cause they are considered commer- 
cially confidential. 

Meanwhile the citizen learns that 
his own safety net has become unaf- 
fordable and that radical restructur- 
ing — cuts — will follow. 

The lesson is clean the only 
means of escape from Insecurity is 
to remain ahead of (he curve as as- 
sets are looted, and let your fellows, 
go hang. 


G oldman sachs posted 

record profits of more than 
$ 1 billion for the second quarter 
of 1998 as it confirmed plans for 
a stock market flotation from 
which its partners stand to make 
as much as $ 125 million each. 


R ANATALWAR, aged 50, was 
appointed chief executive of 
Standard Chartered Bank, the 
first Indian in Britain to run a 
leading public company. 


G LEN TRAVERS, a 42 Har- 
old Australian entrepreneur, 
left Cor tecs, the drug develop- 
ment company he founded 13 
years ago, in a further blow to 
the troubled British biotechno- 
logy sector. 



A JOINT fine of $650,000 wa» j 
levied on subsidiaries of the 
Financial Options Group of 
Manchester for offences relating 
to the mis-9elling of pensions, 
bringing to more than $6 mltiloQ 
penalties levied this year by the 
Personal Investment Authority. 
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‘Whot’re thoae things that are moving on the steps?’ ’But surety you remember? . . . Passengers!’ 

Pilots brought down to earth 


! COMMENT 

Erik Izraelewlcz 


B OEING is to cut production 1 
of its 747 aircraft by a third 
next year because of falling 
Asian demand for jumbo Jets. 


G LOBAL sales of computer 
microchips fell for a second 
successive month in April, 
though there wa9 a 1 per cent 
growth in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Ths Age Of Insecurity, by Larry 
Elliott and Dan Atkinson, Is 
published by Vferso, £17 


ORLDCOM and British * 
W Airways threatened to pull I 
out of alliances if the EU insists 
on tough terms. WorldCoiu may 
abandon its merger with MCI 
Communications if the EU InsWj I 
it sells IfUNet Technologies, and 

BA said It mqy cail off Its deal , 
with American Airlines if it has ; 
to lose 330 “slotH’’ at Heathrow, j 


ONDA is to invest $700 oil- ; 
■ ■ lion to expand Its British cjj j 

plant, with the prospect of l.uw 

more jobs in Swindon, Wilts 


H 


V OLKSWAGEN, the German 
group which Hnapped up 1 
Rolls-Royce Motors, 
buy Lamborghini, the Italian 
luxury sports car mater. 


FOREIGN EX CHANGES — _ 
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B Y JUNE 10. Air France* sink- 
ing pilots no longer luid any 
choice but lo end their imlus- 
irial action. Once the national air- 
linp’s management realised, on June 
filial it had the total support uf the 
prime minister, Lionel Jospin, it 
vwld afford a showduwn with the 
strikers: France’s best-paid workers 
'ore going to have lo hack down. 
During the 10 days of their strike 
- e pilots behaved in an unbeliev- 
er unprofessional manner. Hie so- 
cdlerl "aristocrats" of air transport 
‘hawed themselves to be extraordi- 
'Urily blind to the interests of the 
jttiple most immediately affected 
W their action — Ihe company's 
I French and foreign customers, who 
, *?k fed up with being stranded at 
I and French taxpayers, who 
| fast after spending 20 billion 
| Jtes ($3.3 billion) since 1993 on 
: “t'tng out Air France they had 
been generous enougli to the com- 
| W fat-cat pilots. 

| Above all, the strikers behaved 
| selfishly towards the airline’s other 
j staff, At no point did the pilots, who 
"umber 3,200 out of a total work- 
] wee of 46,000, make any genuine 
lijwipt to secure their support 
wy wen hinted to those who had 
ready taken large strides to im- 
prave productivity that they might 
Tf “Win end up the losers in any 
between management 

The pilots also apparently failed 
ls , e foat public opinion was 
gawst them: only 38 per cent of the 
K approved of their action, a 


very low figure compared with lire 
approval rate of other big strikes in 
recent years. 

When they launched their go-it- 
alone industrial actiun. the jnluis 
gave the impression that they laid 
never set fool oulside I heir llighl 
decks. They proved unexpectedly 
ham-fisted in their handling of the 
strike, given the resources that lhc> 
enjoyed through the main pilots' 
trade union, the SNPL 

Jospin and the head of Air 
France, Jetm-Cyril Spinetta, were 
able to exploit the pilots' short- 
sightedness and their inability In 
recognise that ihe world of air trans- 
port had moved into a completely 
new era. The pilots wanted to hijack 
the World Cup. With only a few 
hours to go before its opening cere- 
mony. they were forced to admit 
defeat. 

As it turned out — and as Jospin 
realised — the World Cup could 
easily go ahead without Air France. 
The strike call, which was well ob- 
served by the pilots, caused n great 
deal of disruption and helped to tar- 
nish the image of France and Air 
France abroad. But it did not dis- 
rupt the planned World Cup events: 
Air France’s French and foreign 
competitors, along with alternative 
forms of transport, managed to fill 
the gaps. 

World air transport has gone 
through a revolution in the past 
20 years. Both technically and eco- 
nomically it has been turned upside 
down. Not so long ago air transport 
was little more than a craft industry 
that employed highly qualified staff 
and catered for the rich and the 
privileged. 

It is now a major industry with a 


mass clientele. Ever bigger, mun- 
powerful, less, expensive aircraft are 
now crossing the skies. A range uf 
new services have been introduced. 
Nvw companies, in both the indus- 
trialised and the emerging coun- 
tries, luive been formed. 

At an interiialiunnl and domestic 
level the air travel market has 
expanded rapidly. And the rules of 
the game have changed greatly, 
with a trend towards deregulation 
that began in the United Slates and 
gradually spread to the rest of the 
world. 

In the face of spiralling competi- 
tion. the companies and their em- 
ployees naturally dug in their heels 
and tried to preserve their existing 
position. A number of the mqjor pri- 
vate companies that pioneered mass 
air travel sat on their laurels and 
failed to foresee the emergence of 
smaller competitors: some of them, 
such as PanAin in the ITS, failed to 
survive. 

Many national airlines, which felt 
protected by their monopolistic 
positions, were slow to realise that 
the rules had changed and that the 
private companies had gained an 
important foothold in their home 
markets. 

In many cases airline staff in both 
the US and France opposed the 
changes that had been made in- 
evitable by the transition from a craft 
industry to a means of mass travel. 

Once the government decided to 
take a firm line against the strike, it 
dawned on the pilots that tile future 
of Air France was in the balance. 
Having being forced to remove their 
blinkers, they eventually had no 
choice but to back down. 

(June 11) 


Asean must learn to cope 
with life after Suharto 


Jean-Claude Pomonti 
In Bangkok 


T HE Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (Asean) has 
been seriously weakened by a 
10-month long economic crisis, for 
which it has felted to find a solution. 
It will now also have to get used to 
the fact Ihat Indonesia, its largest 
member, which conlrols all the Im- 
portant sea routes and accounts for 
three-fifths of its population, is no 
longer ruled by an autocratic 
regime. 

As Thailand never really went to 
the trouble of making itself the con- 
tinental crossroads of Southeast 
Asia, Indonesia became Asean's 
linchpin. General Suharto, the last 
surviving founder member of an as- 
sociation set up in 1967 at the height 
of United Slates intervention in Viet- 
nam, came to be seen as Asean's 
grand old man. 

He virtually exercised a right of 
veto within an organisation that 
worked on the basis of consensus, if 
he disagreed with a prujivt. it was 
scrapped. Equally, it was difficult for 
another member country to oppose 
any proposal Indonesia pul forward. 

Suharto was one uf tlu- prime 
movers of Vietnam’s precipitous 
entry into Asean in 1905. He be- 
lieved that Vietnam could net ns a 
cMinlerbiilunce to China, a country 
lie liad always mistrusted. His tour 
of Cambodia. Laos and Burma at 
the begin uing of last year suggested 
that he was keen for those three 
states to join Asean too. 

However, when Hun Sen came to 
power in Cambodia three months 
later, Suharto reacted violently 
against what lie regarded as a provo- 
cation: Cambodia was excluded 
from joining Asean, a solution that 
happened also to suit Thailand. 

Because of its rule of non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
member states, Asean has not dared 
tackle the Issue of East Timor, 
whose annexation by Indonesia in 
1975 has never been recognised by 
the United Nations. It also towed 
Suharto’s line when he refused to 
discuss “social clauses" at the first 
ministerial conference of the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO) la Singa- 
pore. 

Suharto was also a great advocate 
of “Asian values", which was his way 
of justifying the economic dynamics 
of an autocratic regime. His institu- 
tionalised, semi-military regime was 
regarded as a model by Burma’s 
generals and certain members of 


die regime in Cambodia. It was, 
above aU, seen as “proof that devel- 
opment in Third World Asian coun- 
tries could not be achieved without 
firm government. 

The regional implications of 
Suharto’s stepdown are therefore 
considerable. Regimes that rely on 
cronyism, authoritarianism, censor- 
ship and nepotism, while at the 
same time suffering from the 
rigours of power, have shown them- 
selves ill-equipped to deal with the 
economic crisis. 

In Thailand, for example, the 
team that in 1996 won the most cor- 
rupt elections in the country’s his- 
tory was forced the following year 
to hand over to a government tliai 
was more honest and better 
equipped tu pick tip ihe pieces after 
a poorly handled crisis. 

Although Mahathir Mohamad 
made plans long iigo for his scvnml- 
in-cimiiniuid, Anwar Ibrahim, t-vt-n- 
itiiilly to succeed him. i ■veins in : 
Indonesia could have iv|m-ivi unions 1 
in Malaysia and bring Anwar to | 
power t-ariitT ilwm planned. 

In i he longer term, die fosxi.n „t 
Indonesia could nisi, affecUk-vefoii- ! 
i items iu Vieliiniii. which Iiu- been , 
-nicked into tin- regional ciisk Its ( 
regime of communist, evaum 
officers will need lo gel its second 
wind if it is lo inject new life into its 
policy of "openness", which was 
first implemented in 1986 and is 
now running out of steam. 

In the immediate future Asean 
will be forced to devise a new set of 
policies. That will not be ensy, given 
the diversity of its member nations 
and die inability of some of them to 
deal with the effects of a crisis they 
underestimated. 

Asean has lost its bearings. It is 
no longer a club of emerging 
economies that earned worldwide 
admiration only a year ago. Its intei'- 
nal markets have collapsed, and it is 
having to struggle to hang on to or 
win back foreign markets. 

When poor countries such as 
Vietnam and Burma joined Asean, it 
meant that the organisation once 
again had a foot in toe Third World. 
The collapse of Indonesia lias fur- 
ther accentuated that trend. 

No one yet knows how or when 
Indonesia, a huge multi-ethnic group 
of 17,000 islands stretching 5,000km 
from west to east, will return to 
stability. The post-Suharto era has 
opened up a new chapter in South- 
east Aaia’a history, It remains to be 
seen how Asean will adjust to it. 

(June 11) 


Economic crisis threatens Iran’s liberals 


T £ mayor of Tehran, 
rrrTh, lam hosseln Karbaacbi, 

-SjpNWwIbta wn’t 

^r“fr“ 8ident 

sSwcsr ar 

Sz&JiSSSF 

Oio WahrinL no knowln * 
turnout.” 

think* that if 

sentenced it wiU 
— — ^”1 beginning of a serious 


political crisis, or. else the 
first stage of a coup against 
Iran’s modernist president, 
Mohammed Khatami. 

According to Sarkouhi, Iran’s 
shift towards democracy de- 
pends not on Khatami but on 
two other factors: toe Iranians’ 
growing -’awareness of whnt they 
want 1 ’ and of the role toot liber- 
als, social democrats and non- 
religious groups will Inevitably 
play. , 

Sarkouhi was freed in Feb: 
ruary after serving a one-year 
Jail sentence, for “negative propa- 
ganda against Iran,” and 


“a breach of toe country’s secu- 
rity”. His trial took place before 
Khatami came to office last May. 

He wishes Khatami every 
success, but thinks that he is 
guilty of being too cautious. 
’Time is ticking away, and 
KbatamJ hasn’t got Into his 
stride yet He wUl have to speed 
up the process of opening up . 
politics If he wants to prevent his 
conservative opponents from ex- 
ploiting Iran’s economic prob- 
lems at his expense.” 

Sarkouhi thinks toe task is all 
the more urgent for the presi- 
dent because he Is virtually. 


helpless to do anything about the 
“catastrophic” economic situa- 
tion. The economy has ground to 
a halt, he says, because of a 
combination Of three factors: the 
concentration of (he levers of 
economic power in the hands of 
Khatami's opponents, the con- 
tradictory approaches of the 
various elements making up the 
presidential majority, and foiling 
oil prices. 

. Sarkouhi, who has been in- 
vited by toe writers' organisation 
the International Writers’ 
Parliament, to spend a year in . 
Frankfurt, will return to Iran 
once he has finished writing a 
navel. “But that will depend on 
Ithe political situation,” he says. 


adding that he may already be 
guilty of three “crimes” In the 
eyes of.tbe authorities. 

First, he met Salman Rushdie, 
author of The Satanic Verses, 
who whs condemned to death by 
a fatwn issued by Ayatollah 
Khomeini In 1989. He has also 
publicly challenged the official 
Iranian line that human rights 
i can sometimes be incompatible 
with local traditions. 

Furthermore his meeting 
with the Swedish foreign minis- 
ter could also work against him 
because any conversation 
between a writer and a foreign 
politician ia regarded as suspect 
in Iran. 

(June 11) 
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Who was behind the killing of seven French Trappist monks in Algeria two years ago? Henri Tincq investigates 

Monks’ murder * i ^ C Q, nmun jq^ 

the monks' execution ar 

mystery deepens *»i Wi <*«,,«,* EHSIH 

~ OK fti n«uv A, a In the book Algerie, 

T wn r . ... , . . '’WMWTO 00 redlon Parle (L'HarmM 

WO yeare after the kidnap- On die evening of May 23, com- Uw.1 series of interviews wit' 

ping and murder of seven munidud 44 oftheGIA revealed that T * W, > WftWiySK ’ the Isiamic SalvadonF, 

French Trappist monks in AI- the French hostages had “had their \ g[ Houari say9- The F 

geria, a great deal of uncertainty still throats slit". The archbishop of . ' rity services were in c 

surrounds the negotiations that took Paris, Jean-Marie Lustiger, immedi- A jl the ni0n ^ 8 ’ VidnaDE 

place between the Algerian and ately went to Notre-Dame cathedral * wanted the negotiation* 

French authorities after the kidnap- in Paris to extinguish the candles he as long as possible 

ping, die circumstances of the mur- had Jit to keep alive the memory of fMTy l/Ar \ managed to find out 

dere and the discovery of the bodies, the kidnapped monks. Ift/ IW? Q \ monks were being hel 

However, more information has How come Lustiger was so cer- J T ih l ■ H 1 preparing a commando 

recently emerged about a tragedy tain that the report was true? He — — j I 111-% I ] J ^ t h em . Qnce they 

that shocked the Christian and had been informed not by the Alger- V 1T?*$'* V | t H I the plan, the Algerian aL 

Muslim communities of both nft- ian authorities, who were extremely | ihM*nnJ acted extremely negate 

tions. Evidence that has come to embarrassed, but by the French for- 1 |f|| II llTEj I llT An interview with a f 

light throws doubt on the theory eign ministry, which had quickly 1 ”11 [1 ^kJLl_ ^k, 0 ffj cer “Captain Hi 

that the fundamentalist Armed confirmed that the CIA’s commu- In nonr ■»«n - lisheH in rhf Mnrrh if 


Islamic Group (GIA) was solely r 
sponsible. 


niqite was genuine. 

There were further mysteries. 


A commando unit of 20 men When the head of the Trappist »- ■ — I 

entered the village of Tibehirine Cistercian order, Bernardo Olivera. ‘Could you or^uilse a massacre or two so we can avoid being blamed?’ 

I during the night of March 26-27. and his assistant. Armand Veilleux, 

1996, commandeered taxis, entered flew into Algiers from Rome a week was only four days later, at the I roborated by the evidence of former 

the monastery by its main gate and later, they were told the bodies of monks’ funeral in Tibehirine ceme- security officers. They say that 

drove back through the village with the seven monks had just been tery, that their families discovered although Djamel Zltmini. the GlA’s 


a number of hostages. Soon after found 
the monks were abducted the possi- But 
bilily that the kidnappers had no- bishoj 
complices was raised. Henri 


But when they and the arch- had been weighted with earth for 
bishop of Algiers, Monseigneur the ceremony. 


Tins allegation was repeated both in 
the GIA communique announcing 
the monks' execution and by the Al- 
gerian security services, which had 
, not forgiven the French for trying to 
make contact with the Islamists, 

In the book Alg^rie, FIS: Sa Di- 
rection Parle (L'Harmattan, 1998), a 1 
I series of interviews with leaders of 
I the Islamic Salvation Front, Djaffar 
El Houari say9: The French secu- 
rity services were in contact with 
| the monks’ kidnappers. They 
I wanted the negotiations to drag on 
1 as long as possible ... they Itad 
managed to find out where the 
I monks were being held and were 
| preparing a commando operation to 
free them. Once Lhey got wind of 
the plan, the Algerian authorities re- 
I acted extremely negatively.'’ 

I An interview with a former secu- 
rity officer, “Captain Haroun", pub- 
lished in the March 1998 issue o( 

| the magazine Confluences MMiter- 
rnn£e, lias caused a considerable 
stir in Algiers. Haromi claims thai 
I Zitouni's vigluhand man was a lieu- 
tenant in the intelligence servia- 
and that the monks' death was tin- 
result uf a clash between the Alger- 
ian ami French security services. 

It appeal's that a miniature Iran-. 


Honest Engagement 


Henri Teissier, asked for permis- 


hat was in the coffins — which supreme emir (who was himself It appeals that a miniature Iran-, 

id been weighted with earth for assassinated after the Tibehirine miller was passed un to the numl. 

e ceremony. episode), may have done the "dirty during die m-gntuitiuiK Thetli*.*- 

Why was such n charade deemed deed" himself, he was manipulated, ery <»f the hrm-mimr oust them 


Was the fact that the village was sion Co drive 8f)km to Meth l a so that necessary? The most “ favourable" Instructions had been given Mini tin- llu-ir lives, according in Haroun.no 


isolated and its inhabitants ter- 
rorised enough to explain the in* 
I punity with which the kidnappers 
were able to act? It is a question 
worth asking, particularly since the 


Many believe that the 
army attacked a GIA 


1 interpretation nf events, according monks should be found, dead or 
to some churchmen, is that the alive, in a village near M&leu, tin- 


May 26, 19! Hi, the prior of 
Cisioirian abln-y of Aiguebolli' vii 
a I'micli newspaper dial “a iwd 


operation had not been as metlcu- not KAs*|i«|nn tho 

lously planned as was claimed. Unit » reusing tile 


lously planned as was claimed. nit., nw rewHMng uw been mKh[ne .gu nwd durlnff the 

The kidnappers, for example, did monks ware with thnm engagement and decapitated 
not know how many monks lived in shortly afterwards (when young re- 

the monastery. Two of the monks, cruits mop up an area, their chiefs 

along with a group of lay people on they could pay their last respects to often ask them to bring back the 
retreat who were staying in another their dead brethren, they were told heads of their dead foes), 
wing of the building, remained that the bodies were already in the But according to another theory 


army attacked a GIA unit, not birthplace of the leader nf a small Is- n l-'ivncli newspaper dial “a iom 

realising that the monks were with lamisl group known as the Jihad fr«nn the smith of France, acting k a 

them, then tried to cover up its mis- League: and indeed the monks' re- French government emissary. gav 

take. The monks could well have inains were found four kilometres communion to each of the monks 

been machine-gunned during the from M£d£a in an area that had long nnd stayed with them for 10 win- 

engagement and decapitated been under tight police control. utes". Did this give him the opportu- 

shortly afterwards (when young re- The turning point in the whole nily to pass the transmitter tu the 
cruits mop up an area, their chiefs story came when Zilouui sent an monks? 

often ask them to bring back the emissary to the French ambas- The virulence with which the 
heads of their dead foes). sador on April 30. He left a cassette French foreign ministry denied the j 

But according to another theory recording which proved that the prior's version of events betrayed 


P RESIDENT Clin ton last 
week defended his China 
policy, saying the world is 
hotter served by engagement 
lhnn by Isolntion. But ns critics 
from conservative Gary Bauer to 
liberal Sen. Paul Wellstone point 
out, that Isn't really the issue; 
the issue is how the United 
Slates will engage with Chinn. In 
that regard, Mr. Clinton's speech 
did little to allay concern that his 
mlminislration is ho enger for 
ivormer ties with China tlmt it 
(no easily will sacrifice U.S. in- 
terests on matters such as non- 
; proliferation and U.S. principles 
when it comes to human rights. 

At a minimum, U.S. engage- 
ment with Chinn should be 
based on nn honest assessment 
or tliat nation's behavior and of 
the fruits of the relationship. The 
I same day Mr. Clinton spoke, u 
1 hearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
suggested that such honesty lias 
been missing from (he Clinton 
policy. The ndniinisUation was 
so eager to broaden commercial 
exchanges with China, and in 
particular the launching of U.S. 
satellites atop Chinese missiles, 
that it downplayed or dismissed 
«rong evidence of Chinese hc- 
■ lions damaging to world stability. 
Cordon Oehler, former director 
of the CIA's N o npro life ru lion 


Center, told the committee thnt 
U.S. intelligence agencies were 
"virtually certain” thnt China 
had sold nuclear-capable mis- 
siles to Pakistan, which should 
under U.S. law have triggered 
sanctions. But die Clinton 
administration chose to Ignore 
the evidence, Mr. Odder said, 
adding thnt ‘‘Intelligence iuia- 
lysis were very discouraged to 
see their work wns regularly dis- 
missed'* by Clinton aides. 

It takes a particular level of 
chutzpah fur Mr. Clinton now tu 
point to Pakistani nnd Indian 
nuclear tests ns n justification for 
closer ties with China. India’s 
unfortunate decision to test 
undoubtedly stemmed from a 
complex mixture of motives, hut 
certainly part of die stew was 
China's assistance to Pakistan's 
nuclear program — insuffi- 
ciently condemned by the United 
States — and U.S. fawning over 
Chinn, disproportionate to the 
attention paid surrounding 
democracies such ns .lapnn and 
India. Now Mr. Clinton is point- 
ing to the negative results of that 
flawed policy to justify its contin- 
uation. 

The same lack of forthright- 
ness is evident in Mr. Clinton's 
discussion of human rights. He 
claimed credit, during a news 
conference last week, for the 
release of "several” political dis- 
sidents, and said that because of 
the U.S.-China relationship “it 



has been made inore likely dial 
political dissent would he more 
respected." And, in his speech, 
he chained support for his policy 
from Wang Dnn, one of (wo dissi- 
dents recently released into exile. 

Hut Mr. Clinton did not men- 
tion the thousands of political 
prisoners who remain in Jail and 
die many who huve been ar- 
rested even since the release of 
Wang Dan and Wei Jingsheng; i 
he did not mention how dissi- 
dents and even U.S. citizens, 
returning to China to visit rela- 


tives, are- being burns sc- tl appar- 
ently in connection nidi his up- 
coming visit; lie did not mention 
how Bao Tong, a purged senior 
official, has been warned to 
remain silent after giving u few 
candid interviews. 

It is true that Wang Dan, a 
student lender eluting the 1989 
Tiananmen demonstrations, 
supports a policy of engagement, 
including Mr. Clinton’s visit. But 
when asked about the presi- 
dent’s decision to be received at 
Tiananmen Square, the modest 


and cautious Mr. Wang told Tin.- j 
Washington Post, "Of course, in | 
terms of my own reelings. I’m 
not comfortable nidi it. I in I l 1 
respect the American govern- ■ 
me nt’s right to make its own i 
decisions. 

"I would like to see better eco- ! 
nomic cooperation between tin* ' 
two countries." Wang Dan added. \ 
“At the same time, I hope llie 
U.S. government, will maintain an 1 
adequate moral standard. 1 ’ Thm 
is the kind of engagement most 
Americans could support. 


Did the armed Islamists have any the capital. Seven coffins had been 
reason to bear a grudge against the flown in from Marseille, 
monks? Witnesses say they showed The three men liad to insist on 


morgue of a military hospital near the army — or a section of the army monks were still ative. After getting genuine embarrassment. The supe- 


(Mitsubishi To Pay $34in for Harassment I Starr Admits Leaks to Press 


or security services — had infil- a “receipt" on embassy-headed note rior of the Aiguebelle abbey eventu- j 

trated the cell of the monks' kidnap- paper and being told to stay in con- ally admitted that the foreign 

pers from the start. Things went tact, he was driven away in a bullet- ministry had put pressure on him » 


a mixture of awe and respect to- being allowed into the morgue. To badly wrong, and in the end the proof car and never seen again, contradict his colleague. If the ens- 
wards the monks because they had their amazement, they found a head army decided to liquidate everyone, According to new eyewitness lence of an electronic device turned 

remained neutral, showed them no placed in each of the seven coffins, including the hoBtages — it was in accounts revealed in Algiers, he out one day to be true, part of the 

hostility, given medical treatment to The bodies were never found. They no one’s interest that they 9hould was assassinated as he got out of mystery surrounding the murder w 

anyone, whether an Islamist or n were asked to keep quiet about survive, in case they revealed what the car. the Tibehirine monks would m 

soldier, and helped the local popula- their macabre discovery, otherwise they knew. That episode sparked a rumour solved, 

tion to farm the land. Algeria would be "humiliated”. It This theory has now been cor that France was guilty of betrayal. (June 7-8) 

Why was bishop a target? Questions over author of GIA communique 

W AS the Dominican bishop of In Oran Claverie’8 young chauf- T% ESPONSIB1UTY for the Islamist literature. It contains Belgium’s anti-terrorist cell, 

Oran, Monseigneur Pierre feur, Mohamed Bouchikhi, drove XV kidnapping of the Tibe- the following statement: "When published last September a 

Claverie, a man who knew too much him to the bishop’s palace. He hlrine monks was claimed only the monk mixes with men, it Is linguistic study of Islamist m • 

about the “negotiations" between parked the car in the courtyard and three weeks after tee event took permitted to kill him. An original rauniquds in which he demon- 

France and Algeria over the monks? the two men walked towards the place. GIA communique 43, sinner, he invites Muslims to strated that there is a GIA 

That was rumoured immediately front door of the building. A side issued on April 18 and signed espouse his religion.” style", which is notable for i 

after the bomb attack that coat him door gave on to a little street nor- by it9 emir, Djamel Zltouni, Lebatelier’s real name la Jean archaisms, paraphrases 

his life on August 1, 1996, which mally frequented by young drop- demanded the release of such ■ Michot, a Belgian convert to extracts from radiwlauuiq » 

was. thought to be the work of Is- outs — and which witnesses later terrorists as Abdelhak Layada* Islam who taught at the highly and which is very dlrferent 

lamists. said was evacuated shortly before then held in Algeria, in return respected Catholic university of the popular language of som 

Claverie had travelled to Algiers the attack. A bomb detonated by a for freeing the monks. France LouvaJn-la-Neuve. The booklet one like Zitounl. 

the previous day at the personal In- remote-control device, operated refused to do a deal. caused a scandal at tee unlver- Who writes those 

vitation of the FVench foreign minis- from outside the side door, ex- Investigators continue to be sity, which terminated its con- niquds? Students or inteu ^ 

ter, Hervd de Charette, who was ploded as the two men entered the intrigued by the theological tract with him. Michot has since working for the GIA, or m. 

engaged In talks aimed at improving building. arguments used at the time to moved to Oxford. la tors of religious 

relations with Algeria. Claverie heat. Was this killing — the 19th mur- justify death threats against Why did Michot publish his working for a regune tna ^ 

fated before travelling to the capital: der of a Christian in Algeria within leading Christian figures. Some booklet under an assumed to confound the Istom^^J 

he had been threatened by Islamists two years — connected with the suspect that documents attrib- name? Why did he bring out by tarring them wra tn ^ 

and by elements close to the regime 
because he had spoken out against 
both of them. 

He did not visit the monks' 
graves in Tibehirine and instead re- 
mained in Algiers, where he 
planned to stay the night 

In the early evening he changed 
his mind and went to the airport 
The Oran flight was folly booked; so 
he and two French consular, offi- 
cials put their names down 1 on a 
waiting UsL Mysteriously three 
seats became available. 


In Oran Claverie’s young chauf- 
feur, Mohamed Bouchikhi, drove 
him to the bishop’s palace. He 
parked the car in the courtyard and 
the two men walked towards the 
front door of the building. A side 
door gave on to a little street nor- I 
mally frequented by young drop- 
outs — and which witnesses later 
said was evacuated shortly before 
the attack. A bomb detonated by a 
remote-control device, operated 
from outside the side door, ex- 
ploded as the two men entered the 
building. 

Was this killing — the 19th mite 
der of a Christian in Algeria within 
two years — connected with the 
case of the monks? Or was it a warn- 
ing to the Algerian government, 
which was about to normalise rela- 
tions with France after De Charette’s 
visit? 

French diplomats at the time 
were convinced that the Islamists 
had as good a reason as any other 
: group to kiB the bishop. But they 
have increasingly come round to 
' the second hypothesis, given the ex- 
treme sophistication of the equip- 
ment used in the attack. * 

(June 7-8) 


X\. kidnapping of the Tibe- 
hirine monks was claimed only 
three weeks after tee event took 
place. GIA communique 43, 
Issued on April 18 and signed 
by its emir, Djamel Zltouni, 
demanded the release of such 
terrorists as Abdelhak Layada, 
then held in Algeria, in return 
for freeing the monks. France 
refused to do a deal. 

Investigators continue to be 
intrigued by tee theological 
arguments used at tee time to 
justify death threats against 
leading Christian figures. Some 
suspect that documents attrib- 
uted to the GIA may have been 
inspired, if not directly written, 
by specialists in Islamic theology 
or law. 

They see as evidence for this a 
35-page booklet by Nasreddln 
Lebatelier, published in Beirut 
last year. It is a comprehensive 
justification of tee monks' mur- 
der, and absolves the killers of 
all blame, 

The booklet Is based on the 
work of Ibn Taymfyya (1263- 
1328), a jurist often quoted in ' 


Islamist literature. It contains 
the following statement: “When 
the monk mixes with men, it Is 
permitted to kill him. An original 
sinner, he invites Muslims to 
espouse his religion.” 

! Lebatelier’s real name is Jean 
Michot, a Belgian convert to 
Islam who taught at the highly 
respected Catholic university of 
Louvaln-la-Neuve. The booklet 
caused a scandal at the univer- 
sity, which terminated its con- 
tract with him. Michot has since 
moved to Oxford. 

Why did Michot publish his 
booklet under an assumed 
name? Why did he bring out 
such a fervent and detailed 
exegesis of the work of Ibn 
Taymfyya during tee wave of 
revulsion that followed the 
killing of tee monks? Could he 
have Inspired, even unwittingly, 
the way the GIA communique 
was couched? 

; There is, of course, not a 
shred of concrete evidence to 
support sucha theory* But 
another Islamologlst, Alain 
Giignard, who makes no secret 
of tee fact that he belongs to ' 


Klrstln Downey Qrimsley 
jn Chloago 

M ITSUBISHI said last week that 
it ha3 agreed to pay a record 
pi million to to settle the nation’s 
wgest sexual harassment lawsuit, 
awl apologized to the more than 300 
^men who claimed they had been 
'Watreated at the company^ auto 
Plant In Normal. Illinois. 

'There have been problems at 
“> e plant, which required correo- 
. n " 8 ®ld Kohei Haiti an executive 
^ president at Mitsubishi Motor 
Manufacturing of America, Inc., 
faking at a news conference here, 
we again extend our sincere regret 
!° wiy woman who has been 
harmed.” 

The size of the settlement Is more 1 
triple the previous record- 
?™ymt In a sexual harassment case. 
Mitsubishi separately paid $10 mil- 
on Ust year to settle a private law- 
^brought by 29 female employees 


question may not yet have s* 
anawer, but It la certainly a"' 
worth asking. 

(June 7-8) 

XtMonAt 

Dlrecleur Jear.-Merie CA* i!rJ 
World copyright by 

OLe Monde, ■ 


--—amain, auegauunu. 

tne U.S. Equal Employment 
PPWunity Commission filed the 
action lawsuit in 1996, alleging 
**nundred8 of women had been 
Kreped. grabbed, pressured for sex 
riSn, h y co-workers at the . 

•lidlUiu? l c at cam P a °y managers 
Rnnn 10 8top lhe mistreatment. 
lu»i ft L rT L officials sai< * *e magni- 
or the settlement should serve 
warn >ng to America's 

h»ra° yers Mt * writers that sexual 
^assm entwi || QQtbetolerated 

loril" c4rt t !i enient; to day is his- 
i.. E ?P c Chairman Paul M. 

1 Ml B3,d - 

than 300 female employees , 
in the suit and will 
shares of the settlement 


However, several hundred more I 
could now claim a 9hare of the total 
by stepping forward with allega- 
tions that they too were harassed at 
the plant over the last decade, 
EEOC officials said. 

The amount of money distributed 
to individual claimants will be based 
on the severity of the mistreatment 
they suffered. Those with the most 
severe claims may receive amounts 
approaching the $300,000 cap on 
damages Imposed by the 1991 Civil 
Rights Act, while others who 
suffered less serious effects may 
receive a few thousand dollars each. 

Terms of the settlement include 
the creation of a three-person panel 
of outside monitors to ensure that 
policies banning sexual harassment 
at tiie plant are effective and that 
workers’ complaints are promptly 
and thoroughly Investigated. The 
monitors are: Joyce Tucker, a 
Republican-Appointed former EEOC ' 
commissioner; Nancy Krefter, .re- 
search director at Women Em- 
ployed, a . Chicago-based, women’s 
rights organization; and George Gal- 
lant, a Chicago attorney who helped 
bring the private sexual harassment 
lawsuit against Mitsubishi. 

Mitsubishi officials said that 
20 employees had been fired as a 
result of the case, and that others 
had been disciplined. 

"While we may have disagreed In 
the past with tee EEOC on the 
extent of the problem and' whether 
the company^ response went far 
enough; wl(h today's settlement, bur 
disagreements with the , EEOC 
ends,” Ikuta said. "Our goal Is to; 
work effectively wjth tee EEOC and 
decree monitors to ensure that 
our workplace environment 


achieves our mutual goals of zero 
tolerance." 

EEOC Chairman Igasaki said, 
“While the $34 million in monetary 
relief is the largest sexual harass- 
ment judgement ever, and the ap- 
pointment of the panel of monitors 
is equally significant, the most im- 
portant aspect of this settlement is 
what happens from this point for- 
ward. Can we work together to re- 
spond quickly, fairly and decisively 
to signs of harassment?" 

Attorneys for both sides credited 
Abner V. Mlkva, a former U.S. 
appellate judge and White House 
counsel who had been appointed a 
special master in the case, for help- 
ing to bring the long-warring parties 
to an amicable resolution after four 
weeks of intensive talks. 

Mikva, in an Interview, said it 
took moire than two years to resolve 
the suit, because pt. first Mitsubishi’s 
top executives simply didn’t see the 
magnitude of the problem. Later. 
Mikva said, the executives thought 
tee complaints were overblown. “It’s . 
part of tee good-old-boys! reaction, 
like patjlng people oh the fanny, that 
it’s nothing to worry about,” he said. 

Mikva said jt also appeared to 
him teat the Japanese executives, 
many of whom had. limited English 
proficiency, had good technical abil- 
ities but couldn't handle the com- 
plex Intercuttural communication 
required. They appointed people 
.with the wrong skills," Mikva said. 

Separately, EEOC Chairman 
Igasaki, at (he news conference, dis- 
puted suggestions teat Japanese cul- 
tural attitudes toward women had 
created an atmosphere where some 
male workers believed that sexual 
harassment would be tolerated. 


1W, Starr says that he and his top 
deputy have often spoken to re- 
porters on a not-foraltribution basis 
about their investigation of Presi- 
dent Clinton and his relationship 
with Monica S. Lewinsky, some- 
times discussing sensitive informa- 
tion about what witnesses have told 
prosecutors. 

In an interview with Steven Brill, 
founder of the media magazine 
Brill’s Content, Starr said there was 
“nothing improper" about such dis- 
cussions with reporters “if you are 
talking about what witnesses tell 
FBI agents or us before they testify 
before the grand jury or about 
. related matters.” 

T have talked with reporters bn 
.background on some pccasions,” 
Starr said, adding that his deputy, 
Jackie Bennett Jr., "has spent much 
of . his time ■ talking to individual 
reporters.” In fact, he said, on Janu- , 
ary 21, the day the Lewinsky story 1 
broke, Bennett spent “much, of the 
day briefing the press.” 

In an apparent reference to the 
White . House, Starr also said grant- 
ing such interviews Is justified in V 
situation where what we nre doing Is 
countering misinformation that is : 
bring spread nbout our investigation 
iii order to discredit our office 
... I think it is our obligation to 
counter tiiat kind of misinformation 

Starr’s disclosures follow months 
of charges and countercharges , 
between his office nnd, tee White 
House, each blaming tee other for 
alleged leaks in. the sex-and-perjury ' 
probe involving former White 
House intern Lewinsky. The admin- 


istration wasted little time in seek- 
ing to capitalize on Starr’s remarks. 

White House spokesman James 
Kennedy said the article "raises 
grave concerns about Mr. Starr’s 
entire investigation." He said teat an 
“Independent investigator” must be 
named to "not only evaluate how Mr. 
Starr has conducted this Investiga- 
tion but also address his pattern of 
violating grand jury secrecy laws.” 

Britt charges that Starr’s investi- 
gation constitutes an “abuse of 
power” and says there have been 
court decisions which hold that the 
criminal prohibition against leaking 
investigative material applies to 
prosecutors providing information 
about prospective witnesses who 
might testify before a grand jury. 

In a statement released by his of- 
fice last; Saturday night, Starr said 
that Brill had "recklessly and irre- 
sponsibly charged the Office of In- 
dependent- Counsel with . Improper 
contacts vrith tee media Th^se 
charges are false," 

■ Starr said his office “does not.re- 
lease grand jury material directly or 
Indu-ectly, on the record or off the 
record," and that "news reports pur- . 
porting to disclose gri^ni} jury ori 
other Investigative matters often 
rely . . . on witnesses, their attor-: 
npya or their confidants." 

Starr said his. office’s contacts 
with reporters “have been legal, ap- 
propriate and consistent with De- 
partment of Justice policy,” and he 
quoted Deputy Attorney General 
Eric H. Holder as saying in 1995 
thqt "in cases involving well-known 
people, the public has a right to be 
kept reasonably Informed about 
what steps are being taken to pur- | 
sue allegations of wrongdoing.” 
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Mexico’s Forest 
Fires Rage on 
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Asia’s Economic Woes Pose Global Threat 




Molly Moore in San Antonio The causes of the blazes, as well 

as the inability to curb them, involve 

A NTONIO JUAREZ is a foot tales of revenge, government indif- 1 
soldier on the front lines of ference and a nalional pride that | 

firefighter hell. His weapons may have led to waiting too long to , 

against southern Mexico’s worst seek help, 
fires in a century are a machete and But for even the most advanced 
five gallons of water in a rubber firefighters, these are no ordinary 
backpack. The peasant farmer fires. They burn as no other forest 
charges into burning rubble clad in fire. Much of the flame is subter- 
sandals, a straw cowboy hat and a ranean, with smoke seeping from 
tattered bandanna. cracks and crevices, disguising the 

His futile mission: to help hold true location of the underground 
back tlie raging wildfires that are conflagration. When the Area do 
gobblingMexicos last remaining vir- burst into the open, they often are 
gin cloud forest, torching the trees obscured by the jungle's thick 
that are home to nesting toucans and canopy. That same canopy has pre- 
quetzals, chairing tens of thousands vented water dumped by small beli- 
ef acres of hunting territory of endan- copters from reach ing the flames. 


gered jaguars and pumas, and creep 


“It’s a lot worse than what 1 had | 



lomic Woes Pose Global Threat 

, Many experts concur that China 

tumbling in developing countries all businesses to spend has already hit banks, unlike banks In most ooun- and Hong Kong will resist pressure 
. over the world that compete with Imports from those countries hard, tries, hold huge portfolios of stock as to devalue. But even assuming such 

] HE ASIAN economic flu is no cheap Chinese products. Indeed, as Japan’s currency sinks, it a mqjor part of their cushions of cap- meltdown scenarios are avoided, at 

longer^afiucting the regions | Ofcouree foe risk la increasing," is looming as a stiffer competitor to Ital, and tile lower the depths that the very least, the outlook for the 


A LittJe Tigers alone, and its said Rudiger Dornbusch. a profes- those economies, increasing the the Tokyo market’s Nikkei stock expansion of the world economy is 

#>,' looking a lot scarier as a result. Until sor of international economics at likelihood that their recessions will index plumbs, the weaker they get rapidly dimming, said William Cline, 

"1 recently, the . financial crisis that the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- be deep and prolonged. ‘This is what we call the Japanese chief economist at the Institute of In- 

started in Thailand last summer and nology, who spelled out how a disas- That poses a competitive threat to death spiral," said Carl Weinberg, ter national Finance, an organization 

spread to Indonesia and South ter might unfold: "In Japan, the U.S. industries; Japanese vehicle chief economist at High Frequency of banks and securities firms that 

Korea was striking only at countries stock market crashes. Competitive exports to tlie United States, for in- Economics. "As the Nikkei goes invest in emei"ging markets, 

with relatively small economies. But [currency] depredation spreads stance, are up nearly 7 percent over down, it reduces the capital base of “With East Asian countries looking 
now, much more important nations from Asia around the world. There the past year. For struggling firms the banks." Then, as banks cutback like they'll turn in negative growth 

are coming under financial strain — is suspension of debt payments by in countries such as Korea and Tai- lending to firms, "businesses fail — rates in the range of 5 to up tn 20 pei- 

jrd the risks to the global economy every emerging market economy, wan, the problem is even worse. which causes stocks to fall, and cent, and Japan now going into re- 


ing beneath the thick blankets of envisioned," said Paul Weeden, who Blazing forest in Mexico's Lazaro Cardenas mountains, in the state ofTlaxcala 
lichen and mosses on the forest floor is coordinating the U.S. firefighting 

to consume the reots of inre flora. experts dispatched to assist Mexi- any more of this than we have to." I blazes are far worse in the normally 1 on the 

“It's so tragic," said Miguel Angel can authorities. "I didn't realize Already an estimated 16,800 acres humid jungles of Oaxacn and Chin- each y 


the fringes of ihe forest. Ati ' 


are rising commensurntely. Overpriced stocks dive. And every- The good news is that Japan pre- 

In Japan, the yen and the stock body says, ‘I knew that was going to sents virtually no danger of running 

I market have gone into a tailspin re- happen!' — and they start saving out of money ro pay its foreign 

ccntly amid a slew of bad news furiously." When consumers save, debts, as Korea and Thailand did, 

I capped by a government report con- they deny the economy the stimulus because Tokyo holds the world's 

firming that a recession is under way. that their spending would give it. largest hoard of U.S. dollars and 

In China, fears are mounting that Japan’s economy is more than It other foreign currencies, totaling 
slowing economic growth will force times the combined size of its Asian more than $200 billion, 
ihe government to devalue the cur- neighbors' economies, and Tokyo is But what makes Japan's downturn 

I rency in an attemp) to make its either the No. 1 or No. 2 trading even more worrisome is the danger 

i products cheaper abroad and ring partner of most Asian nations, that its falling stock market, which 

! up more export sales. Fears that including China, Malaysia. South has lust more than a quarter of its 

that was about to happen helped Korea and the Philippines. The re- value over the past year, will nigger a 


The good news is that Japan pre- things spiral down.” 

nts virtually no danger of running All this is prompting Asian off]- 


Garcia of the People of the Southwest I there were so many large fires have burned. 


Woods, one of the most prominent burning — that the areas were so , 
environmental watchdog groups in remote, so inaccessible." 


, pas, where fires like these haven't 


The arrival of U.S. experts has been seen in at least a century, 
not been without problems. Mexi- Government officials have laid 


southern Mexico. "You can replant Many of the Fires in the Chimala- can military officials were suspi- the blame for most of the fires on disputes, 
a burned pine forest; you can’t re- pas are now virtually unreachable, cions of the infrared heat detection peasants who use slash -fliid-burn To aggravate matters. Otf*: 


each year, ranchers, farmers. k$- 1 Mod currencies and stock prices I luctanceof Jnpanew 

gers and. more recently, drug m : ' — - _ 

Tickers have inched deeper into iV 

cloud forest, setting off vicious hr-: Macpc 1VB Ck V Ra Ali 


r the past year, will nigger a 


isumersand 1 broader financial implosi 


Moses May Not Be Able to Stem the Tide 


place a tropical cloud forest that's They men 10-hour hike into a forest system that would be mapping techniques to clear their land for the ami Chiapas can't even Agnf 

taken two thousand years to form." so obscured by smoke that Mexican every square mile of the army's planting season. But the formers where their border slices flirts' 
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Nuba Caught Up in Sudan’s Civil War 
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The Muhammad All Reader 
Edited by Gerald Early (Ecco, 
$ 20 ). 


mad Ali are well known and be- 
yond dispnie. That he ranks among 
l he finest athletes of the 20th cen- 
tury, for jn stance, and his incon- 
testable status as one of the most 
famous Americans of his lime. 
Early, who has written frequently 
abuu l boxing, attempts here to go 
beyond commonly held information 
and present ti multifaceted purlmit 
of (he man known throughout (lit: 
work) as The Greatest. The editor 
has collected four decades of arti- 
cles. essays and interviews 
produced by such Articulate Ali- 
watchcrs as Amiri Baraka, Joyce 
Carol Oates and Wole Soyinka. 

Through an Open Door: 
Selections from the Robert 
A. Hefner III Collection of 
Contemporary Chinese Oil 
Paintings (Portfolio Editions, 
distributed by Stewart, Tabor! & 
Chang, $65; paperback, $45). 


1 Robert A. Hefner IN. traveling in 
China, was reminded of the Renais- 
sance and the turn of the 19th 
century, both periods of mqjor de- 
velopments in the nrts. He began to 
seek out contemporary Chinese 
artists, and found n large group who 
had decided to confront the age-oid 
norms of Chinese painting, working 
in oils and taking up subjects once 
forbidden to them by politics and 
tradition. He presents 54 paintings 
from Heftier s collection, along with 
photographs of the artists and brief 
commentaries on each painter’s 
vision. 

The Official Three Stooges 
Encyclopedia, By Robert 
Kurson (Contemporary Booka, 
$29.90). 



Bitten by Perfection 


Guy Amlrthanayagam 

THE SNAKE CHARMER 
By Sanjay Nigam 
Morrow. 223pp. $22 

O F THE new stars thnt have 
been spoiled in the literary 
firmament of Indian writers 
in English, the two most visible are 
Arundhali Roy and Vikram Chan- 
dra. Roy has already won the 
Booker Prize with her first novel, 
The God Of Small Things. Chan- 
dra’s debut novel, Red Earth And 
Pouring Rain, won distinguished 
awards and has now been suc- 
ceeded by his second. Love And 
Longing In Bombay, which will no 
doubt receive critical accolades in 
days to come. 

Saqjay Nigam’s The Snake 


Charmer bids fair to join this select 
company. Of course, there me dif- 
ferences between individual kinds 
of creative talent. Nigam does not 
have Roy’s linguistic fecundity, com- 
parable only to G.V. Desani's or 
Salman Rushdie's. Nor docs Nigam 
have Ihe skills of Chandra, who is 
almost a conjurer in manipulating 
! situation and plot. 

Nigam’s style is sparer but not for 
that reason less intense or less 
effective. The story partly is an alle- 
gory. but it is not fantastic. Because 
he is not given to verbal pyrotech- 
nics or to adventitious tricks of 
style, he does not build barriers be- 
tween himself and his reading pub- 
lic. His novel centers on Sonalal, a 
successful snake charmer who 
wants to be the best In the world. It 
la about the relationship between 


13 Stooges, certainly the most 
boorish and juvenile screen, act of ' 
common memory, Abbot and 
Costello were sophisticated high- 
brows, and Groucho Marx an atomic 
scientist. Larry, Curly and Moe 
raised childish pratfalls and gags, 
not to mention eye-poking, to a level 
geared precisely to the mentality of 
a six-year-old. Nevertheless, once 
seen they are never forgotten — 
and with this book in hand they be- 
come well-nigh unforgettable. Kur- 
son, with a zeal worthy of the true 
Stooge fanatic, offers biographies of 
the guys, summaries of all the films, 
and an A to Z of notable catch- 
phrases, events, slogans and names 
used in the various misadventures. 

Francis Bacon, By Perez 
Zagorln (Princeton, $29.95). 


| | JL (1561-1626) has been receiving 
renewed historical and critical atten- 
tion: A brilliant philosopher, an ama- 
teur scientist, an austere essayist, a 
likely homosexual, a Machiavellian 
politician, and a back-stnbbing 
lawyer — he seems to have been all 
these and more. In this handsome 
book Perez Zagorin offers a brief 
precis of the life, followed by a uni- 
fied discussion and examination of 
Bacons work, achievements and 
characteristics as a thinker and 
philosopher both with respect to sci- 
ence anrl in the other areas to which 
he devoted himself. A book not just 
to taste but to chew and digest. 


An Amorous Alphabet 


LOVES THAT BIND 
By Julian Rloa 

Translated from the Spanish 
by Edith Grosaman 
Knopf. 244pp. $23 


MT liophlle: In addition to compet- 
ing with former girlfriends or wiveB, 
she is up against all the heroines of 
literature. A man who loves novels 
often loves their leading ladies, and 
may even be foolish enough to 
choose a woman because she re- 
minds him of a literary character or 
at least a metaphor (“eyes like 
drenched violets 11 ) . A man who con- 
fuses his love of books with his love 
of women is asking for trouble; on 
the other hand, it can beget a won- 
derful book like Loves That Bind. 

Spanish writer Julian Rios in his 
third novel to be published in Eng- 
lish has found the perfect form to 
express literary love. Having been 
left by his jealous girlfriend, Ba- 
belle, a painter named Emil Alia de- 
cides to search for her throughout 
London, pausing to write her 26 
confessional letters about the previ- 
ous women in his life, in alphabeti- 
cal order. Though none of them is 
named, each resembles a female 
character from modern literature, 
challenging the reader to guess her 
identity. Assisting the game reader 
is Emil's adoption of the style and 
substance of die writers who cre- 


ated these figures. The first chapter 
is easy: A is for Albertine, the bisex- 
ual flirt of Proust’s In Search Of Lost 
Tune. Some are equally easy to 
identify — D is for Daisy (The Great 
Gatsby), L is for Lolita, and 0 is for 
Woolfs Orlando (the source of the 
ocular metaphor above) — while 
, others are not so easy. Unless 
you've read Celine's London Bridge, 
Arno Schmidt's Lake Scenery With 
Pocahontas, and Malcolm Lowry’s 
Under The Volcano, you won’t be 
able to recognize the titular hero- 
ines of chapters V, P and Y, respec- 
tively. 

I'm proud to say 1 was able to 
identify all but six of the 26 charac- 
ters, though I had to spend an hour 
in a bookstore confirming some 
hunches. Rios usually drops hints to 
the titles of the books he's parody- 
ing: For example, in the chapter for 
X, l had no idea who the referent 
could be until lie used the phrase 
"the blue of noon in his demonic 
eyes.” I remembered tliat the 
French writer Georges Bataille had 
written a novel called Blue Of Noon 
(1957), and when I consulted it, 
there she was: Xenie. When Loves 
That Bind was first published in 
1 Spain in 1995, Rios’s publisher 
sponsored a competition to see how 
many readers could identify all 26 
heroines. Only four readers got 
them all. 

Loves That Bind is more than a 
literary version of Trivial Pursuit, 
however. Rios is exploring the 
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i bonuses and in some cases There are a number of reasons 
feringto pay tuition. for this, according to careers | 

In the US, the large salaries are officers. "Of course students are 


But tin? n mill iwm-oipafu* - Iback at workl of $120,000." driven by growth in management attracted by these salaries" says Lu- 

what gives the story its nu.mmiL 1 Steve Lubrano, director of consulting, which is attracting more brano. "Many graduate with signifi- 

— is the protagonists sMisrnfgiii ! career serv i ces at the Amos Tuck and more new MBA graduates and cant debt, so they want to pay that 
Ltuiy in liu- story. »'xns[ifr.iinlt.' business school, part of Dartmouth driving up salaries right across the off quickly. " 

RajuV refusal in cooperate College in New Hampshire. board. But Hori at Kellogg says that is 



RujuV refusal l«» ouopeMte an! p- College in New Hampshire. board. But Hori at Kellogg says that is 

voki-il because the animal hinshii 1 Th' 5 patient i9 repeated at all "Thi9 has been driven by the only part of the story. ‘'Consultants 
Soiuilal dm-.s liu- iinlliinlobkr ^ leading business schools voracious need of the management need MBAs because there is a high 

biles his bi-lirt’ttl snake in lu acr03S the US. The J L Kellogg consultants for MBA talent," says demand for {consultants’ 1 services." Sitting pretty . . . those graduates with an MBA degree In the US u 

Frnm tln-n on. hfc forehead be- Rnduate school of management at Roxanne Hori. career management she comments, "and also, because catapulted into a high-eumings bracket 

the mark of Cuiii. SniiulaJV. likt- Northwestern University in director at Kellogg. they have a high turnover, they 


him and his snake. Kaju, whom In- 
loves more than a father lovt> Iris 
son. But lie is martinet enough to 
drive the snake to the extremes "I 
exhaustion. He wants the gmls in 
appreciate Raju's daiiiv and to i-ujoy 
I lie music he plays uu his bei-tt, a 
musical instrument made of n ririi-ri. 
disemboweled pumpkin. 

One of the themes of the bonk is 
the quest for perfection. Suiialiil. a 
protagonist so faceless llml even his 
wife has difficulty identifying him in 
a crowd ("which now and iln-n 
proved quite convenient") , has a 
special need for eclat, for excej)- 
1 lional excellence in his vocation. 
The man-snake relationship is 
firmly set against a background of 
family and friends, some genuine, 
some charlatan. 

One of the more moving subplots 
is Sonaial's love for the prostitute 
Reena, Iris devoted mistress, who 
tries hard to cure him of Impotence. 
She succeeds, she Is his lifeline: 


cuinchu atony iisnhwwiuwnl* Evanston, just north of Chicago. . . . „ - 

expiation ol hi> guilt. reports that last year's graduating MBA recruitment and development The corporate sector has not hand, ure trying to minimise the 

Midway liu uugli the novel fe-.M MBA class had an average salary at Texas-based Dell Computer, given up completely on MBA travelling lime required by reducing 

consults a blind magician. Ri r - ! »f $B8,000 (for graduates going agrees: "Management consultants recruitment, of course. The mail u- the number of days spent out of 

i . l j-,.], Hied i" haw [- , 11,10 consulting jobs) on a range and investment banks are pushing factoring industry attracted :u» per town." 

mied the Indian rope trek. I , from $60,000 to $130,000. up MBA salaries, ami corporations cent of Kenmi-FlaglerV graduate lu miv ease, souk- eirei-rs nffi- 

i|.i„ w k 0 ,..|i s „i- ||i C , Tlie Kenan-Flagler business have to match it. It isn't so much the class of 1997, with average Hilaries ii*rs c.uitbin against loo much nvic- 


Pamela Hamilton, director of ueed to keep up their recruitment." 


sector has not hand, ; 


lal consults u blind magician. Kit ! www iun gnuiuai 
Ilf tin -;t|. rein i led to haw t- , 11,10 consulting jobs) or 
formed the Indian rot*.* trek. I > from $60,000 to $130.1)00. 

Ralan who tells him of lliciivhirj , Kenan-FIngler . 

Mil symbols in liu* story: die •• ^ the university »>( North basic salaries that an* rising, but the 

mil ether linn must be sniifrh Carolina also had a record year in bonuses. It can end up that basic 

the ripe mango dial must bcn> i ) w * T,,e average basic salary ..f salary is only i»0-70 p.-r cent of the 
to know iH-rfi-clion Both art- graduates Jumped 12 per cent first-year package." 
lit Ilk- book's end: “llieskv^r "ut the figure U > r 1‘inii. lu Among Kenan Flagler students 


cent of Kenan-Flagler's gradual' 
class "f 1997, with average -ukirie 
nf nr- oniri $*•'.,! hm> ti> STu.nou. am 
In >m i vs ranging $”.''it) u 


at the book's end: “liu* sky *■«' 
icirt of a jXTfeclii'it that cuuM d* 
lx* known by a man. And yd. I 
Sonalal. had once known it i'" 


"UT the figure for 1‘Hiti, to Among Kenan- Flagler students nilu r ways. “Everyone i*- 
*'G.50h. who went into consulting firms in aggressively and trying 

The same thing is happening in last year (26 per cent of the total) job uiin-s t" meet die n<-< 

Europe, according to Kal iMirel. the average salary was nearly peci.iiimn* ol Mudeiits.” 


Naniiai. linu once kiiowu k ^ 7 wbV * , - . , • , 

day tliat suddenly felt like yestetd (J,refI °r of MBA admissions, mnr- $83,000. and bonuses ranged Ire 

he had caught a faint whiff oft ■ and career services at IMD $3 .CK'iO to $32,000. 

ether dial flows through the i J ,rtioess school in Lausanne. The consulting firms have t 
verse sfill staring at the sky. I ™rland. tered the MBA market in a big wi 


pi'Claiii>n> o| m mien Is.” sa>> ill'- 
careers director at Keium-I lagh-r. 
Cheryl [Juwdall. 

“Corporations are stressing the 


uluare lu any caw. sunn- cirei- 
■laries | ii-i-s can ti "ii against loo mu* 
i. and | lion by the coipnrate si*ct 
un it, l«i7 "illy Imlf of oar sunk 
I c**i ili'd ila-ir lup offer in te 
ick in 1 *.il.liy. . I"li tniU' Ul. iu« Ill'll y 
'ailing ' lmiclion.il .ir<-.i -n i> 1 lncaii"ii 
lerign | iiuiri- ini\ mi i.mi than >.dar 
lid cx- j inajoi ity.” says l.nbraiiu. 


firms, on the other and of recruiters being unable to 
trying to minimise the attract (lie numbers or quality they 
me required by reducing wanted. 

>r of days spent out cif “Because not every company i^ 
able to recruit tin* number* of 
:aw. mu in- cirei-rs nffi- sUuleiiisitwuiils.sriuicdogoifius- 
n .igainst loc mui li i 'MC- tinted.'* agrees Dowdall. 'Tliis h 
t ci iipnral e si-tior. "In | particularly inie nf traditional r«- 
liiilf of our "indents ac- t cruilei's, who may have enjoyed u- 
ir iu|i offer in terms ol | cruitliig *iu , ei-"" in yi-ar- p.i-t " 
uiiiieul. iiuliiui y "evi"i\ , For MBA "tudi-ur;. Ii"\v\n. 

■ l l'i i .n id I'H.iiion ,i ft .ill is lillle 1*» dull ill* • Msl.i "1 

ntaiii limn Hilary toi a gliiti-ring pii/.i-" sis vh»-> eiii«*i ill* 
uys Lubraiiu. i job marl' el. "If ever iln-iv v^a- a 

dnes-j sclxiol- are i*ini- | limt- to d,» :ui MBA. it’s now.' ".i\ • 
l the current bum n might I one seco lid-yen r siudcni :n Alike 


But business scIuk.I- are »'iin- | lime to do :ui 
« f-rned dial tin- cur rent hum it might I one secoiul-y 
deter recruiters, who may not Tuck, 
return when the jobs market weak- 


tered the MBA market in a big way. quality of life they have tu offer, eus. There are reports ol on-campus George Bicker3taffe is editor ol 


thought the ether must be blue, i' ; “In the UK. salaries offered by At Kellogg, consulting (including compared with the long hours and visits by recruiters being cancelled j Which MBA?, and of the Financial 
wny high up there, it smelled lib ^^ement consultants rose by I posts with public accounting firms) I travel of inanagement consultants. I because of lack of student interest I Timas “Mastering" series 

freshly cut mango." — 

In Sonalal, Nigam hasbeen^' , i— ___ _ - - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ... — . 

wh^TughS'Sio»5* ! FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT SCIENCE Leideil UlliVerSitV 

is able to aspire toward perfcrk f i » 

and at least once in his li/e sW*' DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING faonlh/ nf I am/ 


varieties of amorous experience in 
modern literature. These range 
from the vampiric (G is for Grace 
Brissenden, from James’s ’Die 
Sacred Fount to the pedophilic 
Lolita and London Bridge) to the 
masochistic (W is for Wanda, from 
Sacher-Masoch’s Venus In Furs, the 
only non-20th-century work 1 could 
identify). In between are the more 
common stages of love affairs, from 
unrequited love CThe Great Gatsby) 
and deception (F is for Florence, 
from Ford’s The Good Soldier) to 
bemusement (S is for Sally Bowles, 
from Isherwood’a Goodbye To 
Berlin) to spirited fun (Z is for — 
who else? — Queneau’s Zazie In 
The Metro). Even if you don’t have 
much of a literary background, you 
will be fascinated by this gallery of 
women and the ways they pursue 
their sense of the erode. 

But it is as a literary tour de force 
that most readers will be entranced 
by this book-length love letter to 
modem literature. Alphabetically 
structured works of fiction have ap- 
peared from time to time — Walter 
Abish’s Alphabetical Africa, Karen 
Elizabeth Gordon's The Red Shoes, 
Gilbert . Sorrentino's Splendide- 
Hotel — but rarely with such de- 
lightful results. A cunning linguist, 
Rios puns in several tougues in the ’ 
manner of his forbears — Lewis 
Carroll, Nabokov, Schmidt, and 
above all the Joyce of Finnegans 
Wake — and indulges in all kinds of 
wordplay, Imaginatively re-created: 
in Edith Grossman’s translation. 

For example, the Proustian narra- 
tor of the first chapter tells Alber- 


tine “of my aversion to the MPj 1 ^ 
of sapphism. But she could ^ 
adopt an angelic air 
seraphic pose easier for hw 
the sapphic?)." The Spanish sot® 
for the book is Belles Lrttrtt, ' 
Rios celebrates every Qiamjif 
the phrase: These are beauty 
ters about the belles of 
belles lettres. It 
letters that drove Babelleawf' 
any actual indiscretions: ; The j/ 
that bind him 

Does he eventually find hert ^ 
she read these letters? Youl 
to know. i.*. to 

Emil and Babelle are dso ^ ; 

mensety appealing P rot ®5 

Rios’s two previous nov^^.j 

appeared here in 1990, and J 
monium in 1997. Both arejg 
achievements, 

read because of theft ^ ^1 
c-ihr nf tancruase. and should 


sity of language, and ^0^ 
established Rios here as ^ 

class bellfetrist he clearly^ ^ 
more accessible Loves ^ 

should be the one to 
the Iflrge Hudience he so 11 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 

Associate Professor/ 
Senior Lecturer 

StaHfc A doctorate degree In Accounting and Auditing, with a good record of 
“'thing, research and publication at a University or equivalent institution of higher laam- 
i'll possession of a professional qualification (e.g. Chartered Accountant) and relevant 
nptrlance. Candidates with a Master's degree and a strong record of Urtlvenitv leeching, 
'■"arch and publication, plus relevant professional qualifications and experience will else 
"< considered forthe Senior Lectureahlp post 

dab deaorlplion: Teaching at undergraduate level In the fields of accounting and auditing, 
with Involvement In the development ot the Fa 00)1/1 MBA degree programme and else In 
research. 

D'te of assumption ol duties: As soon ss possible, 

Cleilng data; 31 July 1898. 

C'hlact parsons-. Mr Andrew Kenlme at (+2M-et) 206-31610 or Ms Monica Halts at 
I*!«-S1|20B-3I020. 


jrhse benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits; e pension fund/gratuity scheme t medical aid scheme e annual bonus s housing 
shoukfbe'tbe one to vrin.w-J «Wncee generous leave privileges* relocation expenses, 

the large audience he so nr ™ l ''Namlblancltttena may be appointed lor a 3-year, renewable contract period. 

36 'Whom haven't 1 named? B " 6 t jMeeilan procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a 

Bonadea (Robert Mua»* “mtulum vitae stating full details of present salary notch, Increment . 

Without Qualities), H earliest available datB when duly can be assumed end BHM 

(Hermann Hesse's StepiK uding th ree (B f er88s should b 8 submitted to: The Head, Recruit- 

for JuUaOeanRhyss ^ ^ ™™»nd Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, 

Mr.. Machende), ! ™ 8 | UNamlbla,Prellmlnaryteleoraphlcapplicatfonemaybemede 

! SaSS" ” ” « 

Sound And The ^ 

Robin (DjuuaBarnessNWJp , 

I will leave it to you » ia , . ' II 
remaining six- 


Leiden University 

Faculty of Law || 

International Law Programmes 

Leiden Is an historic city and a genuine university town situated near The 
Hague, the Dutch political and administrative centre and the legal capital of 
the world (International Court of Justice, Intemidonal Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia, Iran -US Claims Tribunal). For more than four centuries Leiden 
University has been a respected, internationally oriented University of tbe highest Branding. 

Leiden law Courses (IXC) : 

More than fifty undergraduate courses in Public International Law, European Community Law, and 
Comparative Law. 

Master of Laws: 

LL.M. In Criminology 

Core courses Include: Dutch Criminal Law and Procedure, Criminological Theories. Penology, 
Victimology, Methods and Techniques In Criminological Research .The WODC, (Scientific Research 
Institute of tbe Ministry of Justice), Halt-Bureau, Probation Service, Child Welfare Organisations, and 
Victim Support Organisations. 

LL.M. in European Community Law- 

Core courses are: Basic Course <n Community Law, Tax Law, Intellectual Property Law, Commercial 
Law, European Integration and Private International Law, External Relations of the EC, Competition 
Law, and European Human Rights law. 

LL.M. in International Business Law 

The course includes all bey features of Inter national business transactions, including International 
Business, Law 1 and □, International Banking and Finance, International Economics, International Tax 
Law, law of the World Trade Organisation, Comparative Competition (Anti-Tnm) Law, and legal 
clinics on such topics as Project Finance and Banking Issues, Company and Group RelatlonslUps, 
Islamic Banking, International Commercial Arbitration in Indonesia, Privatisation In Russia and 
Kazaksup, and International Mergers and Acquisitions. 

LL.M. in Public International Law 

Core courses are: Public International law, International Economics, International Institutional Law, 
International Litigation, Sustainable Developihent, International Protection 6f Human Rights, 
International Humanitarian Law, Self-Determination and State Creation, Accountability of International 
Organisations, and UN Peacekeeping. 

The Ph.D Programme: 

A three to four year research programme under the supervision of a senior faculty member. 

For farther Information please contact: :| 

"Office qf International Law Programmes Faculty of Law Leiden University P.O. Box 9521 , 2300-RA 1 
Leiden, The Netherlands" Telephone; 31 (0)7 1-527-7609/767 1 Telefax: 31 (0)71-527-7732 

B-mRll:lnilpn»g{glaw.LeidaiUiiiy.nl 
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MA IN INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING 

N«w (or September 1998 and designed for ambitious graduates 
seeking careers in marketing, management or research. 

* Mix of taught courses, theoretical and 
practical experience, and research 
■ Exdling range of electives, including 
Product Innovation, Marketing the Arts, 

Industrial Marketing, Strategic Marketing, 
International Business Strategy, Management of Change 
* 12 months full-time programme 
■ Delivered in the beautiful parkland setting of 
Bradford Management Centre, one of Europe’s 
largest and longest-established 
business schools, with 
a strong international reputation 


HI! UNIVERSITY OF 
ill BRADFORD 


Far further Information, please contact Anne Sutdiffe. Unlventty o( Bradford Management Centre. 
Emm Lane, Bradford BD9 4JL, West Yorkshire, UK Tel: +44 (0)1274 234417. Tux: +44 (0)1274 23231 1. 
email: A.E Sutcliffes bradford.ac.uk Web die: hhp7/wunwhrad.ac uViacad/mancerV 


Dflnflrtmflnt nf Aberystwyth has a long history of teaching law; It Is the oldest law 
school In Wales, and one of the oldest In the United Kingdom. 

Taught Courses LLM In Environment Law and Managem 

LLM In Business law ReUJ^InEnWornw.tl^Maraaammst^i 

vrfTtti erfata Wthh me UrAwtfy. ' 

I^MotWWllyltlMaaaMrJnw, 

Aberystwyth e^SK*?32«ionih.p«»ai 

»taw==a-SSSSHS 

Tha course Is open lo flraduaies In low or ferity tor snvtrcwnemol damaga. In iwsmrt 
other relevant dlftdplirrfw ana also to ttvoaa t4<*fc*rBTy arA in rraetirg tte ctajttfenrtnUi 
wtth suitable professional qualifications. Conterenca on the ErMronment end Dftttpmt 

Opttora ere chosen from: The course is suitable tor bom law and item 

For ti irihfir rintnik publo Procurement in World Trade, ffflduotea and tor inose with Other sutBtfe 

S™ de,al 18 Put* Procurement. Lew Relating to Health duolincetiona. 

-onioci and safety at WorK Advanced Contract Morjutes Indude- 

Director of Postgraduate uw. Regulation and the unities. Computer . nn|r ‘ 

SurfM L«»CoSS.»lr«MncyLa».Tl» 

Department of Lffli. European Communay in Wald Tim., Tha 

HughOMnBunrg Wo* Trcuiig Sv*em. Inauiary.e U*. 


Promoting excellence in education and research 


FAIRFAX 

UNIVERSITY 


programs 

* 'Credits ter prior kormnty 
experience 

• BA. MBA. PI® eic programs 
http://expage.ccm vpoge/it* fax 
ProspuCtus, trotit UK 
representative oifice EES otln.e 
IGUW). P.O.Box 400. 
Peterborough PE2 6GD UK 



University College Dublin 

V JM An Colrtistu Ollscnilc Baile Atlia Clinlli 


MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMME IN 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

The Centre for European Economic and Public Affairs 
(CEEPA) al University College Dublin offers a Master's 
programme dealing with the European Union. The 
programme is Interdisciplinary (Economics, Business 
Administration, Political Science and Law), has a 
strong policy orientation and Includes study visits to 
Brussels and Florence. 

For furtlier information and application forms contact: 
Tha Director, Centre for European Economic and Public 
Affairs, (Ref: QW90), University Collage Dublin, 
Belfleld, Dublin 4, Ireland. Telephone: (+ 353 1) 

706 7634. Fax: (4 353 1) 269 2589. 

Email: Dolores.Burkefiucd.la 

Website Address: httpr//www.ucd.io/~ceepa 


/ DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 

Wo arc among the leading research depjri menu in 
• ihe country, rated 5 in ihe IWfiRAE. 

MA.in Intelligence and _ 

■ v International Relations* 

MA in Politics and 
•; . Contemporary History 

MA in European Studies 


For further information and application forma 
please contact Vers Tolz, Admiiriom Officer, 
leL 0161 S95 5606. 
Emalli v.iob@pcliJalford.ac.uk or 
. Mrs Elaine Smith, Secretary, 

taLQlfl 748 5786. 

h Emallie.jjTnllh@pchjslford.BC.uk 

Department of Politics and Contemporary 
History, The University of Salford, 

the way 5«iiorfMS4wr, 


fo* 


Cranfield 

I UNIYEMI1 


APPLIED ENERGY GROUP / universi 

School of Maohanlcal Engineering 

Wcrtdng towards Energy Conservation. Sustainable 
Development and Environmental Prelection 

MSc In APPLIED ENERGY 

with options In 

• ENERGY SYSTEMS AND THERMAL PROCESSES 

• ENERGY AND BUILDINGS 

one-year full-time (up to 3 years on a part-time basis) 

A unique opportunity lo acquire advanced knowledge find practical 
experience required for a successful career as an environmentally- 
aware energy specialist. 


The Academic Office, (Ref No- 3B22 GW), 
Sohool of Mechanical Engineering, 
Cranfield University, Cranfield, 

Bad ford shire MK43 OAL, UK 


I Emaf l;c. an do ra on® oranfleld.ao.uk 


The University of Reading e gg 
Department of Agriculture 

The Wallace and Muriel Hirst 
Postgraduate Studentship 

Applications are invited for The Wallace and Muriel Hirst 
Postgraduate Studentship, to be awarded for studying on the 
MSc in Tropical Agricultural Development (Tropical Crops 
Option) for one year starting in October 1 998. 

This studentship, in memory of Hie late Professor Wallace 
Hirst, will cover all tuition fees (but not living costs) for a 
student from a developing country who intends to return to 
that country on completion of the degree. 

Further details and application forms are available 
from Dr T.R. Wheeler, Department of Agriculture, The 
University of Reading, 1 Earley Cate, PO Box 236, Reading 
RG6 6 AT, United Kingdom. Fax. +44 118 I 931 6747, 
e-mail: t.r.wheeler@reading.ac.uk The closing date for 
applications Is 1 August 1998. 


2 WEEKS IN ZURICH 
FOR A DIPLOMA 


Just Graduated? 

Why not consider a 
Research Degree at Aston? 


• PhD and MPhll In Management 

• MSc In Management by Research 

• MSc in Innovation 


STUDENTSHIPS covering feu and maintenance for good candidates 
• ad programme founded on an In-depth Integrated research methods 
training coura which serves as a 'research apprenticeship' for students; 

’ Mlmembenhlp of one of the seven research groups at Aston; 

1 a wide programme of reiearctv-ln-progmu seminars lo support your 
professional development; 

‘ roflie support for conference attendance and communication of research 
results; and 

' opportunities to attend modules from the Internationally acclaimed Aston 
MBA Programme. 

typffcaltonj are welcome fn the following areas which ire covered by the Re- 
tards Groups at Aston, financial Pertomianc* and Accountability, Knowledge 
Mr agement; Marketing; Organisation Studies (Including Human Resource Min- 

I agement and Discourse Analysis); Public Services Management (including Non- 1 
Profit Studies); Strategic Management and Innovation, and Technology and Op- 
erations Management. (Full details of the interests of these research groups will 
be Included In the research programme application pack) | 


Robert j 
Kennedy f 
University! 


IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AT 
ROBERT KENNEDY UNIVERSITY 
27ih July - Kith August 1998 

Your unique opportunity to take purl ul our Sums* 1 
Section IN DEEP STUDY & Conferences. Obi* 
Diploma in Business Administration at the end'*! 
Ihe Event, front Robert Kennedy University Zuri" i 
(accredited SFPUC) jj 

• Speakers fnnn lending banks and | 

financial institutions of Zurich ' 

• Taught by professors of world wide 

• Full immersion for a svviss international 
diploma 

• OPEN TO ALL 

(no admission requirements) 

TOTAL COSTS FOR ALL IS DAYS £10™ 
Including Diploma fees, conference, worksiml* . 
& tuition 

CONTACT ROBERT KENNEDY ' 

UNIVERSITY 
TEL:+41 1 308 3908 
FAX: +41 1 308 3500 j 

Email: Admission® Kermeriylinlversily'”- 

InteraetiWww.KennedyUniversIty.co 1 ' 1 


v Advance your 

career at a leading jKjjj 
' business school 


ST MARY’S 

I iMvi Ksm t n i.i. ecu: 

Strawberry Hill 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 

Assessment by creinte work only. No examinations, 
for 

Teachers of EFL/ESL 
Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages 
Secondary Level English Teachers 
Career change lo TEFL 

Count* begin in mly October IWS. 


Tel: (0)181-2404346 Fax (0)181-240-4365 

_ c-mall’.grantkflsrouc .ac.uk 


U0,| sQe Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
erience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Abo, courses of English (or foreign students. 


UK ++44 171 734 38B9, fax 207 1G2 

OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET Wilt 1 


The Leeds MBAs: Accredited by ifceASOO*™* 1 y> s j 

The Full-time MBA (Generic) The RriMlnw MBA 
Th.MI41m.MSA , 

(International Business) The Evening mb* ip* l jl " 

p e co[fe ge 0/^^ ^ an 


The Leeds Masters Programmes In Business. Ecofl 

MA Advertising ft Marketing MA Human R*» urt * 

MSc International Marketing Managemem ^ 
Management ; K-SSSS*!^ 


For further Information please contact the ■ |t - 

tel: +44 (0) 0113 2332610 or (bx: 2B343S5 QffW - . 

email'. mbaengfllubs.Ieeds.ac.uk; or the Masteftfi P 
tel: +44 (0) 01 13 2332613 fax: 2332640 email: fee« . -_ 

or write to u$ at Postgraduate 'iuntflW 

Admissions, Leeds University WHBiM MI 

Business School, University of Leeds, , 

Leeds LS2 9JT, England. li 


k ' 1ll[ ' nJ BUiIIuLcr ,fnnUn ^ k** 11 “ Hfiunmoncr fi»r 40 year* *ml Huy 

DinW. ■ nl nM Euro pa und Amcciou. twwim born awarded manv 
r TV* rtc Wnition or hli «vrk .» -Itcmaii™ medicine. 
u Vro»H> CtrrrvspurtdtneB Courses ore ufftrtdln:- 

homoeopathy 
nutrition 
herbal medicine 
. naturopathy 

I Tup contact. ^tDllny HeflGW 

Hi <W i 5? £,4 ’/ iC£ OF NA TUfiAL.TUERA P Y 

Gvltey.Chetidle. Cheshire, S&4PD 
161. 491. 43 U Fax: +44 (0)161 491 4/90 
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Director of The Centre for rhe study of 
Forgiveness and Reconciliation 


!|||^ Salary circa £45,000 

As wc approach the end of the 20th century it is increasingly 
dear that despite ongoing armed conflict, the resolution of 
world problems is to be found through the patience of debate 
and discussion. 

In such a context, forgiveness and reconciliation represents a 
critical area of study which has implications for us all - and 
you will be in the front line of establishing Coventry as a 
leading national and international centre in the field. 

A high calibre achiever with proven teaching, research and 
publication credentials, you will provide the academic and 
organisational leadership for our Centre which is unique 
in the UK. 

Generating income and international links will be key aspects 
of your role as you utilise your influence inJ persuasive skills 
in raising both our profile and 
reputation. You will be active in 
encouraging research, as well as the 
development of rclevAnt courses and 
modules ar undergraduate and 
postgraduate level. 


I he School ul InleriKilioiiiil Si tidies <nul law, 
(. ’ov entry University 


Your crack record in pcace/conflict resolution studies will 
be matched by excellent financial and project management 
abilities. You will also have the vision, creativity and integrity 
to inspire and communicate at nil levels, from fellow 
academics to students, politicians and decision makers. 

If you feel you have the qualities nnJ achievements to incur the 
demands and challenges of this high profile role, then we 
would like to hear from you. 

Please send your CV in compIcTc confidence to 

Tim Lcwtndon, Director, Hi Icy Consultancy, Lopes House, 

33 Pilcher Gate, Nottingham N<j I IPX 

(telephone: 01 15 958 «958, fax: 01 15 94 I 2 I 14), 

or via e-mail to 10 LUscvvji^yri 1 cy.co.iik, qiiotiiiK 

reference number 6 00/p u. [ U arrive no later clian 

Monday 20 July 



BIRMINGHAM • BRISTOL ■ EDINBURGH • GLASGOW ■ LEEDS • LONDON • .MANCHESTER • NORWICH * NOTTINGHAM 



POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

Undertake a Master's 
'Degree within our Internationally 
renowned Centre of Excellence 


• MA In Comparative Policing and Social Conflict 

• MA In Criminology • MA In Public Order 

• MSc in Security Management and 
Information Technology 

• MPhll/PhD by research 


Ths Centra also offer* five distance-learning degrees: MSc In 
Criminal Justice Studies; MSc in the Study of Securtly 
Management; MSo In Rlek, Crisis and Oleaster Management; 
MSc In Security and Crime Rlek Management; MSc In Public 
Order Studies 

The Centra has a wot Id-wide reputation and le proud lo offer 
the UK’s leading ooureea In these Helds. II Is linked with the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice in New York, Hong Kong 
University and tha Gong An University In Beijing as well as top 
Institutions In Europe, Africa and Australia. 

Further Information quoting ref GW/6 9a from: Scarman 
Centre, Tha Friars, 1B4 Upper New Walk, Leicester 
LEI 7QA, UK. a-mall-.cspo@lfl.ao.uk. 

Internet: http://www.le.ic.uk/scerman/ 

TW: +44 116 282 248fl/8703. Fflx: +44 116 252 3044/8768. 


Leicester 

University 


In UnWefty teaching 


u — ~ 

Staffordshire 

A UNIVERSITY 


Postgraduate Bursaries 

• MA International Relations 

• M A International Policy and Diplomacy 

• MA Development Studlas 

• MA Politics 

• MA/MaTtrlse European Sociology 

• MA Modern Continental PhBosophy 

Each bursary covers all tuition fees and C5Q0 towards Hvfng expenses. 
Tuition is paid to the value of the UK/EU rale. All applicants will be 
co nattered. 

For further details contact: Anna Mawton, School of Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Staffordshire University, College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent, ST4 2DE. Tel +44 (0)1782294869. 

Fax +44(0)1782 294780. ErYiail: a rtiewson^a taffa.ac.uk 
VliK Staffordshire University on the Internet at 
www.afetfs.ee, uk/e)ectionk>pro8pacUi s/p ostgradNrelcomfl.html 


UNIVERSIT Y OF WARWICK 


WARWICK 


Centre for British and Comparative 
Cultural Studies 
MA programmes in 
Translation Studies 
Comparative Literary-Theory 
British Cultural Studies 

Colonial and Post-Colonial Literatures in English 
Ten Week Certificate programmes in 
Translation Studies. British Cultural Studies and 
British Cultural Studies/English Language Teaching 


PhD research programmes in the above listed fields. 


The University of Warwick has been ranked No. 6 in the U.K. 
by The Times newspaper for J998. 


Further particulars and application forms: 

Janet Bailey, Centra for British and Comparative Cultural Studies 

University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL, UK 

Tel: +44 (0)1203-523655 Fax: +44 (0)1203-524468 

e-mail: j.baj Iey9wanvick.sc.uk 

website: http://www.warwick.ac.uk/fac/art3/BCCS/ 


WHAT ARE JOURNALISTS FOI 

Roy Greenslade' Sue Uoyd Roberts 
tathera debate The Peace 
Joumaism Option 

'eommlnwAi parnffthg. 



the TRANSCEND Method 


91628 591233/239 

)r i-malcoiiflictjieact9djaMLc0jdi 

CONFLICT THE CREATOR? 


MSc/Diploma Course in European Urban 
Conservation School of Town &. Regional Planning 

University of Dundee 


This well etubllihed one year full-lime ought course slms to provide n 
sound undemanding of urban conservation Issues In Use UK and other HU 
nnmirtes and to examine the Importance of built heritage In planning and 
economic terms. Applicants should have a honours degree or equivalent In 
a suitable subject eg Architecture, Town Planning, Geography, HUiory, 
Social Science, An. History or Archaeology. IHBC recognised course. 
Funding available tur eligible candidates. 

. Desalts/ Application Form: post Graduate Ofitce. Uirtventty of Dundee, PmH 
Rd. Dundee. PD1 4HN. Tel: 0044 (0)1381 345018. Fa*: 0044 (0)1381 
345 5 1 S. E-mail :ros@tpl .dundee.ac.uk 
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Fellowship In 
Health Systems 

The Institute is seeking to recruit an experienced 
researcher to work on health systems in the 
context of economic reform, An interest, in 
focusing on east and southern Africa and/or the 
transitional economy countries of Asia would be 
preferable. The ability to speak Chinese would 
be an advantage. Applicants need not be 
health professionals, but should have a 
doctoral degree or equivalent experience in 
health related research. 

The appointment will be full rime for four 
years in the first instance and salary will 
be in accordance with the universities’ 
research faculty scales. 

Closing date: 26 August 1998. 

Interview date: 30 September 1998. 


ft. " i!u oj i " iini ™i.. 



School 

of 

Nursing 

and 

Midwifery 


Graduate - 
Interested 
in a career 
in Nursing? 


Our naw shortened 
programme for graduates 
may be the Ideal 
opportunity for you. 


r.oDDl 9SY 
iw:w. (01 362} 633970 
Fax: (01302) 641730 


Of Dundee 



If J.MBA ^ 


A NIMBAS-Bradford 
MBA degree is a powerful 
boost for your business career 

NIMBASi as the Associate Institute of the University or Bradford, 
UK, enables University graduates to earn the prestigious University 
of Bradford MBA degree in the Netherlands or In Germany 

ONE- YEAR FULL-TIME MBA 

In Utrecht, the Netherlands and Aachen, Germany 

TWO-YEAR PART-TIME MBA 

NIMBAS alio often ihi» pan-lime MBA programme In 
cooperation with ibe Hundeuudt Bonn, in Bonn, and In 
cooperation with the Fachhoctathule Malta, In Malm, Germany 

TWO-YEAR EXECUTIVE MBA 

Sewn imenalw «udy aeniora In the Netherlands, the UK, Germany and France 


| Postgraduate Training Opportunities at the 
University of Portsmouth 



I () N DO ,\‘ I NS 11 I I 


University of Leeds 

- Department of East Aslan Studies 

Rated excellent In 1997 National Teaohfng Quafffy Assurance 

The Master of Arts In Asia Pacific Studies 

fhe MA In Asia Pacffc Studies is a Msstar'a level pf off am me el one of Europe's 
leading centres tu the study o! Asia. It la designed specifically lex oanaidatea who 
require a strategic tndersiandlrjg ol ihe Asia Pad Bo. now recognized as me mosl 
dynamic region IMhe world eoortomy. The programme explores tie rajor lasuea 


language leaching: you may etudy Chinese or Japanese, from elementary to 
advanced teveta 

The MA hae received Spaolnllgt RsooBnlllon by the EBRO for Area 


httpi//www.l*achi.ao.iik/aMt ailan 


Camberwell College of Ads I 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Paper Conservation 
(Art on Paper) 

Salary: £15,912- £30,557 I 

In 1996 Ihc London Institute was awarded Ihe Queen’a Anniveruryhig i 
for Further urn) Higher Education in recognition of the wort,owr!ij C R 
In Paper Conservation at Camberwell College of Arts. 

The Curwervaiion Centre seeks to appoint a Lecturer or Senior Uctmia 1 
Paper Cortiervni ion with specialist experience in Art on Paper aipwrfn 
staff team. Applications are sought from candidates with apprapdiu 
quullfieutlons and Ihc nhllity to (each groups of siudentg at ondergniiu 
and pustgruduate levels. 

Tlte successful candidate will be expected to bring new Insightiln^ 
conservation and play u significant role In sustaining and developing coum 
and research in conservation. 

For an application form and further details, please contact: 

Richard Frost. 

College Adml nisi rotor, * 

Camberwell College of A ns. ) 

Peckham Road, offio 

London SE5 8UF. iw* I 

Telephone; +44 tOl 17 1 5 14 6190 JL , 

Fox: +44(0) 171 31-1 6310 

email: rffrosi®camh. lmst.nc.uk j 


The Consultant MA - a new concept 
In postgraduate education 

Prepare for a portfolio career by combining postgraduate study 
In creative arts, literature, history, culture In UK and Europe vitlh 
responsibility for a client commiBalon through the departmantj 
of: Art/GreaLlva Writlng/Engllah/European Languages and 
Cullurea/Hlsiory/Music/Theatre Studies and (ha School of 
Independent Studies: 

I client focus 
I personal tuition 
I expen aea and European funding 
I bursaries available 
I full or part-time 

I research training, with teamwork option 

Clients Include: 

I BBC 
I Publishers 
I National Press 
I European Partners 
I Libraries 
I Trusts 

Programme directed by John Wekeford 

Contact: Mrs Linda Cook, 

School of Independent Studies, LonadalB College, 
Lancaster University, Lancaster LAI 4YN 
Tel (24 hours): +44 (0) 1 624 602137 
Fax: +44(0) 1624 843934 
malkl.cookO lanaaster.ac.uk 


Overseas Rural Development 
Vacancies 

World Vision is a Christian international relief and development agency 
working with the poor, in over 100 countries of the developing world. 

The following omseos staff ate currently required for Ihe British Government (DfIDJ landed, agricultural 
development project In Znmbezia Province, Mozambique. 

Rural Sociologist/Agro-Sociologist 

the holder ol this post will work with agricultural extension ond research Sind, to develop o former to 
lionet extension system, ond community managed agricultural development organisations. Candidates 
should bo able to demonstrate experience ol farmer ponicipotoiy teseairh ond extension, the use ol PKh 
to establish tommunity based programmes ond organisations, os well os Ihe monitoring of the imparl 
cl oqilarlturol development programmes on the livelihood security ol rural communities 

Credit Advisor 

the holder of this post will establish o financially viable credit institution that will deliver credit to rural 
dwellers in the Project taiget areas. Candidates should be able to demonstrate experience of the 
nsloblishment ol mitro credit institutions, preferably using the 'village banking method . in Africa. 

Land Tenure Specialist 

Ihe holder ol this post will ro-nrdinotf n programme that will develop method', ond procedures. vmlhCr 
liesent Mo 2 ombimn land tenure law. lei improving the land lenuro security ol rural ciiiiniuinlies Inn 
[lejommo will use the services ol both Ifaombicon NGO’s tmd Government institutions Cundidoies 
ihould have manager! programmes that hove succeeded in enabling smallholder fomieis gain great*' 
.'end tenure sucutily Knowledge ol the use ol poilicipatoiy techniques lot resolving Iona tenure coiifcts 
end the use ol computet aided lond mapping and registration systems, will he needed 

lot the above posts a minimum of ten years relevant post graduate work experience is lequiied. with at 
hist live years in Africa. The ability to loom o foreign language must he demonstrated, preferably with 
fluency in spoken ond written Portuguese. All the above posts ore salaried positions with a package ol 
Wits including housing, utilities ond medical insurance. Out staff me fully in sympathy with World 
Ssian's Christian basis of faith. 


fa hither derails, please mall or fax your CV, by 17 tuly I99B, 
h fa infaimalion about oltiai employment opportunities within 
Wd Vsicn'i pioiecls ovwseas) Please wire to- Ovasoos ttoauihnent, 
lfa J d Vision Ult. 599 Avebury Boulevard. Milton Keynes, MK9 3PG 
htito 01908 84IOOOFIK No: 01908 B4I0I4 


WORLDIVISION 

F'racucal Christian Caring 


HEAD OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY DEPARTMENT 

£2 A,229 (UikIc, . , 


Clift's International Policy Department carries out research, analysis and 
Information for Its advocacy programmes on international econom Ic Justice, 
democracy and human rights with partner organisations In Ada, Latin ' 
America, Southern Aftka and the Caribbean. You will have management 
responsibility fonhe department’s ii stall and vrorit programmes and have a 
ley rote In organisational management and development as part of CIllPs 
management team. You must hav$ skills In team building, support and 
supervision and staff development, strategic and financial planning and policy 
development, also In developing and Implementing advocacy strategies. 
Candidates must demonstrate a wide knowledge of International development 
Issues and ability to represent OIR at a senior level In a wide range of fora. 

For datalli/applkalkn form contact the Catholic (natltute for International 
Relations, Unit 3, Caiwnbury Yard, 190a Hew North Road, Undent Hi yB|, t*L 
0171 35* 0BB3, fox mjt 359 o«7i e-mail (ofasOdlr.oiH (giving your postal 
address lor mailing. Closing date: jth July 1998. 

am Is tacMfog tit* causes ol poverty wd kijuttto loronafortflBy frimigh iwVmkv and iknkh*itng. 
Wjwcm h wSh people of all Wtfrs n mmCMHa MmmWid w Mpjalopportwntto, Wepattiaterty writwre 

appircaUonshriiyy«ti(n,tunBi(Vuiitfeff(pmaiit*dwtlfrtiii#iiag8tHBitWmtea.ai»tyNasMji9. 



TECHNOLOGY ADVISOR, 
ARUA, WEST NILE, UGANDA 
#1794 

■«ki jr? ? r 11,6 w °rid's largest relief and development organizations, 
Advisor who will be responsible for improving 
fyfti f ? r households through Income generation activities, 

fsble ic k 1 5 . iDC ^ u,,c die developmcm and commercialization of 
-nln« Bn d Seed presses), (raining' In (he selection, 

tr Pii« .JT5 BBmem onnco ! nB gonerallon activities and mlcro- 
’'Hujital r*m,r m * 8 8 es 10 Ideal insLltuilons for credit so,d savlagand 
Qu'dlffoailoiis Include: a bachelor's degree In business, 
‘Mraical **n. 8 ^ Cerin8 “d 3 to 5 years experience required', demonstrated 
4ll »nviatoi P A [l! ie ln ‘ochnology deyelopmem and comeraiallzaiion; 
^"ftralniiiB fx? * rier)ce >" SEAD programming; experience In the 
jWfiifon -I * ^tegles and non-litcraie and liieraio curricula In income 
^Wr.Thlii, JI n " 8 aDd management for rural household*; good warn 

3?^ Carp shoiI * d *end Cover letter oil d'resumd to Ann 


,tn *h ^ecni It raenl®caro.org 


IUCN 


TECHNICAL ADVISOR 


NATURAL RESOURCES MANAGEMENT ADVISOR/ 

CHIEF TECHNICAL ADVISOR 
KIBALE AND SEMLIKI CONSERVATION PROJECT 

The Eastern Africa Regional Officer or IUCN The World Conservation Union seeKB to racrult a Technical Advisor, 
Natural Resources Management to work with trie Wbele and SemlAi Conservation and Dtrvrelopmeut Prolsct 
(KSCDPl In Uganda. The KSCOP ia a project supporting Ministry of Linds, Water and Environment. Ministry 
Tourism. Trade and Industry end Kabarole arid Bundlbugyo Districts. The pro|ect aims to conserve the 
WodivetQty and ecological processes in Kitiole and Semufcki National Perks and associated ecosystem a. Trie 
pro|ect supports the management ol Klhale end Semuliki National Porks as well as promoting suattunsble 
davelopmem initiatives wilh communities adjacent Id the paiks Tne taller aOivitv aims at ertmricing die 
manageinent ol natural resources outside national perks thereby oJlevUiing pressure on park resource*. F 
The Technical Advisor who will ba the IUCN Chief Technical Advibor ivili be ihe principal hvoi point lor 
coorriinating me delivery nt Hih IUCN Technical Assistance pnckpge lo tne (project. 3 'he will play a r-anMic and 
r.TCiiitaiiroi role, placing wrgHiaafo on siiHngiiHHiing cappctiv ot Diatncl AdininlRtratinn and Nelionni P.vi*#* stall, 
end tscilitnhnij proceiies, flint vnll enat>la llteua lnstOuilurw Lu improve (ltd oonscryailoti and maruiuttuarit <jf 
n.iturnl resources v/lthin find oulsitlu tlte notional parks. 

The candidate must hove a luieyant post gindunle degree and Ht fea^l ten tu tiiteen yerub ui ielevnm 

ptofeastonsl experience, b-ne ;.h<-«iicf havo. 

• Denicmsirmed t»pttrience in u 1 reijiniioi 1 01 enosvftenhi ooncvrn? 11110 re t firH>?p planning 

• CtemCiiisirateLl evpeneiice in cfcwetopineiil of ,*w Ucipaiory proceswA «» natui.a ifrVivi cat 


E.-cfifliHTi commutiiraBori 

CflWOitv to work as a leader ol a multidisciplinary team 
Deriw/isirflted flpiiilv to Identify rra-nuTg needs an.i to plan 0 
Iran nng end e> tension progrernrrws. 

F'Trn Imniy with -.voil-ng n> df-wek-|m ■vj •.v<-rl. I. |.Mei.U)iy . . Al 
^ u l-TA 10 .itfue* -,-ea » yosiu-jn uo^j .- \ «i .v 


lyvelop-hfnl r 'ro,e.i ht Fr>tP<.nal. in \Vesvm Uouu.-f 


•}•■ Country Representative, Pakistan 

" AV i ;* . , : Based In Islamabad, 2 years renewable contract 

•' Salary: 870,032 Pakistan Rupees pa plus 40% of 

notional home base salary. 

Oxfam is looking for a Country appropriate and timely responses are 

Representative to head up Its programme In made in times of emergencies 
Pakistan and to work as part of Its South • management of finance and administration. 
Asia regional management team. Key competencfea • strategfc planning end 

Oxfam has been funding relief and management of change • a proven 

development work In Pakistan 9lnce 1955. commitment to addressing gender 
The current programme has been developed Inequalities ■ strong financial and 
since the opening of the country office In administration systems management 


Islamabad In 1989. A major programme 
review, conducted earlier this year, made 
some important recommendations 
particularly around management 
arrangements, programme focus and 
gender. The Country Representative will 
have responsibility for Implementing these 


expertise • a minimum of three years’ 
development experience, preferably In the 
South Asia region • excellent 
communications skills and the ability to 
(elate to people from all backgrounds 

• fluency In written and spoken English 

• knowledge of Urdu would be on advantage. 


recommendations end developing the scope Fs , a**,. M to, m , 


and quality el the programme. please ■and a large Ml to Ihe International 

Key responsibilities . playing . *«, role In HllDun <MW1[M1 papan^, osfem. 
the planning and development ot Oxfam's H nvv van 

work In the Sooth Asia region as a whole 
• strategic planning and management of 

Orttem's programme In Pakistan • ensuring ' , ” u * Mm '- 'hr.PP.emfsm.on.uk 
that tha programme Is of high quality and Closing date; 22 July 1998. 
achieving maximum impact • ensuring that interview date: ll August 1098, 


®XS AM 


THE DUTCH CONSORTIUM 


SENIOR HEALTH OFFICER/ 
PUBLIC HEALThf SPECIALIST 

(qunliritd medical practitioner ai>d or public health specialist) 


Deputmeni-’or- Health; proriding technical axtislance and general project 
woAinlho.regfon. , . . 

Thli U a non-accompanied posting for dim year. 

Salary NLO 4172 to NLO 7069 . (cloairig date 3 July 1998 ) 

For further details send brief CV; id ibe Consortium lew! agency:- 
. MEMISAi (art) Mr Ewiuf do Jong, Box 61 , 300 QAB RoUerdam, 

; The Nelherlaiida. Tel ( 0031 ) 10 206 4 ^ 46 . Fox ( 0031 ) 10 206 4647 . 
i' . • Emiti-longOmonlsiLhl 


ihe 


Health Jobs In Developing Countries 

International Health Exchange (IHE) can help you find a 
challenging and rewarding position in a developing country. 

We can supply you with Information or numerous Jobs with 
International aid agencies through our magazine, job 
supplement and register of health professionals. IHE Is a 
charity whloh'giVB^ yoti the opportunity to contribute to 
equitable health development. ' 

Phone, fax or maH for an'lnformatlon pack: 

International Health Exchange, 8-1Q Dryden Street, London 
WC2E9MA. • 1 • 

Tel: +44 (0) 171 836 6833 Fax:. +44 (0) 171 379 1 239. 

Email: health8xchange@compuserva,com 

pianty No 1002749 
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The stigma of rape humiliates 
every victim, male and female 


GUARDIAN V®]. 1 ; (gu«DIAN WEEKLY 
Juna 2 l T^ 1 | JuM? 1 1993 


I man to mess with. At 6ft 3in and 
2501b. with clos&cropped hair and 
designer stubble, you would never 
describe him as a "victim". But 
appearances can be deceptive. 

Two years ago fie was beaten up 
and raped by three men in an iso- 
lated motorway service station car 
park in the North of England. Like 
many victims of male rape, he re- 
ported the beating to police, but was 
too ashamed to admit he had also 
been buggered. 

But when he got home from hos- 
pital, he told his wife what had hap- 
pened. Now lie wishes he had n’L 

New research from Oxford uni- 
versity sho\vs that wives and girl- 
friends are no more understanding 
or supportive of rape victims than 
their nude counterparts. Prelimi- 
nary findings from the first compre- 
hensive study of victims of male 
rape have found that many women 
I blame their partners, and that — 
just like men — they question 
whether they invited the attack. 
Some end the relationship because 
they feel their pur trier is no longer a 
“real man". 

Mason's wife, who had been with 
him for 15 years, is typical of many 
in the study. She told him: “Pretend 
it never happened. Don’t tell a soul 
— the public humiliation and people 
asking questions and sniggering at 
you will be harder to bear than the 
pain of the rape itself." 

Now they never discuBS the at- 

CLASSIFIED 


tack — except in arguments when 
his wife uses It to question his 
masculinity. 

Stephanie Chester, who is con- 
ducting die research, said: “Women 
have long campaigned for rape vic- 
tims to be believed and given uncon- 
ditional support and reassurance in 
the aftermath of an attack, but when 
die tables are turned they do not 
practise what they preach. 

"The reaction of other men — 
friends, colleagues, family members 
— can be equally devastating, often 
disbelieving. Many men claim it 
could never happen to them — that 
they would fight off anyone who 
dared violate them and that they 
would rather die than be raped." 

Mason, aged 42, thought he wag 
going to die. The rape happened as 
he pulled into a car park on the M6 
motorway. He saw a white car behind 
him, flashing its lights. "I pulled 
over, thinking something was wrong 
with my van. 1 walked towards 
where the car had parked. The dri- 
ver and a passenger got out. Then 
another man got out of the back of 
the car and hit me around the head. 

"It happened so quick. 1 was 
stunned. Then they started punch- 
ing and hitting me. One got hold of 
me, the others were hitting and 
kicking me between the legs. I saw 
the blood on my shirt and started to 
get very scared. 

I "They dragged me into the back 
of my own van. TWo held me down 
— one with a boot forcing my face 
into the floor — and the third one 
raped me. 1 cannot remember a 



Poison timebomb 


word that was said. But I can remem- 
ber every detail of that man’s face." 

Mason was taken by ambulance 
to hospital with cuts and bruises 
covering his body. There were no 
broken bones, but the psychological 
effect has been devastating. A previ- 
ously outgoing man who enjoyed a 
drink in the pub with his mates, he 
has hecome semi-reclusive. Like 
many unhappy women, lie has 
taken to comfort eating. His sex life 
has been ruined. 

Shame and embarrassment pre- 
vented him telling the police about 
the rape, and his wife's reaction 
compounded his fears. 

His eyes well with tears as he 
talks of die impact on his family. 
“I've lost die original me. It changed 
my life. A weak substitute has taken 
my place. I’ve got two young sons 
and Tin worried about not being the 



Car rental with 


Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 160 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrifty.co.uk 

or 

Receive your on-line quotation 


John Hooper in Seville 
on the threat to a vital 
Andalucian migration area 
fas toxic siudge seeps in 

I Jk SPILLAGE of toxic waste in 
one of the most environ- 
mentally sensitive areas on 
I farlli is threatening the wildlife of 
; wo continents. The affected area is 
I the Doflana National Park in Las 
' Marismaa, the Andalucian marsh- 
, l.inds between Seville and Lhe sea. 

The Doflana is more than an ex- 
! ccptional wildlife preserve, a key 
] wintering location for the wild fowl 
ijuf northern Europe and one of the 
tute has taken mv place’ photograph anion wu'" || ^ rcfiiges of the Iberian lynx and 
y M " " Iphe Iberian imperial eagle: for the 

big brave dad to sort out all their found that those at the extrtmr I' ^ its sui-rQundingrs also form 
problems." ends - the wealthy and the ho» || resting place for b.rds mi- 

The scale of male rape in Britain less - coped best with their ordeil ^ between Europe and Africa, 
is unknown. Home Office figures the wealthy were able to paytq struck the curly hours 

record only 227 cases in 19%. counselling or move !« A , 0 f 1 ' » wlien the re aming wall 

Figures from the Edinburgh Rape homeless wen? more concern. ^ « 

Crisis Centre show 77 men in the about day-to-day survival For i- i . . , J}., ™ ^ . co rwvl 

city were sexually assaulted last rest, the event has proved den- ! f ^ ' ^? n ? e 18 .0X) 
year. Both statistics, says Chester, damaging. Some have re-sorted i : ' ‘ J? ® owning heavy 

represent only the lip of the iceberg. drink and drugs others haw; ! . oxicnutennl 

Must men do not report rapes templed suici.fe* some, like Mas-- 
believing the police will question have become withdrawn. i Bur ihe pumii imni -hSJuwi <i +. 

their sexual identity, and only a Chester believes society's *• j. . . . * lh V!, LjJJ 

handful of police forces have dedi- tude needs to change. "Psychckf- ji . , ® el 

rated, trained male rajje officers, cal recovery involves regainin: *'■ . B , ’ . * V* ; 

Most offer no specialist service, self-identity as a man. yet h is pr. 

Company director Brian Brown — cisely this identity that has made f • f 

raped by two men as he took a short su difficult for men to admit, and ft , v , « . ,, * 

cut across London's Hyde Park at society to accept, that men *' 

night — said he felt an obligation to raped too." — The Observer \ ' : r i n Andal,,^ ' ^ 

report the rape, but would not pursue — i , Somp pfWtan™. ni.iiu.iu cm «u 

a prosecution for fear of publicity. Tbs names of victims haw Been Hnmpfe oitarims travelling 

So far the Oxford research has changed to protect their «W#» ! j ^hSSrtfcfoSiSoS 

\ \ wagons or on horseback for 

month's annual festival in 

fw of the Virgin Mary as Reina 

(.•£“ Marismas (Queen of the 

j^es) were warned not to take 

1leirusua l rente across tlie Guailia- 
- I I .- ISJa K&gH ( 'pr io the town of El Rocio. Instead 

* BE SSE irnaa i^au&thehanhs of the river. 
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AVAILABLE ON SELECTED MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET l GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 

Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 

FuNy Inclusive ot comprehensive Insurance 
CDW, delWery/aoUectlon to Heathrow, Gatwlck or 
Central London, unlimited mileage and VAT. 


INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 


O FORD MONDEO 1 .8/2,0 LX 
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H ROVER 820 SL1 £225 


NEVER HIRE 
A CAR UNTIL 
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KENDALL’S PRICES 

, 200 Finn Cara, Vang, Estates, 
7, 12 & 15-Saatera for Hire. 
Airport Collection. 

KENDALL CARS 
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Reliable Car Hire Service 

Meet & Greet 

London Heathrow/Gatwlck/ 
Manchaater 

(6est rates) 
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^ / r, -4 Probably 8Q per cent of 
* grid’s population are al- 
^ m conditions of poverty, 
from the perspective of 
waders of the Guardian 
tne only difference Is that 
« of those 80 per cent work 
•p just to survive. The 
mat someday only the 
20 per cent will be 
“ ® Uat be quite a comfort 
1 My question is, how will 
r* ^eir leisure time? — 
“Wi Port Washington,' WJ, 
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The official body co-ordinating 
the dean-up estimates that, at the 
present rate of slightly under 10,000 
cubic metres a day, it can remove 
the last waste from the surfnee by 
October 27, 

But Britain's Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds estimates it 
could take as much as 25 years for 
the area to recover. A spokesman 
said: “We fear this will turn out to be 
the worst environmental disaster of 
its kind in Europe this century,” 

The weight Df the toxic material 
which cascaded ouL of the Doliilcu 
Apirsa plant at Aawlcdflnr was 
almost four times as great as that re- 
leased in die Exxon Valdez tanker 
disaster of 1989. 

Some experts remain optimistic, 
Jos£ Antonio Valverdt*. the park's 
first director, believes "the chances 
of a wide-ranging disaster are mini- 
mal, if everything proceeds as it has 
done". But he is now in a minority. 
Spain's notoriously divided environ- 
mental pressure groups have joined 
in a declaration that the situation is 
much worse than claimed by the re- 
gional and national authorities be- 
cause of the peculiar i ml ure uf the 
crisis, which is brimful of the poten- 
tial for delayed effects. 

"Heavy metals have a feature 
which is not noticeable at first," says 
Carlos Vallecillo, a biologist with the 
Asociacfon para la Defensa de la 
Naturaleza (Adena). “They get into 
the body anti act like hormones, 
causing problems of infertility, 
growth, sexual and neurological ma- 
turity. and even suppressing the im- 
mune system. They can also cause 
certain (juicers.* 

Tlie animals that died as the poi- 
sonous acid tide swept down the 
Guadinmarare likely to make up no 
more than a fraction of the eventual 
total. For tlie toxins have only 
started to pass up the food chain. 
Tlie birds that come to tlie area to 
live off its abundant fish, and shell- 
fish are particularly at risk. 

Park records show several 
species, such ns the gull-billed tern 


obscure religious argument; court 
records show tliat he did not have 
lunch with the Queen — not on a 
Sunday or, Indeed, any other day. — 
John Gribbin (author, Faraday In 90 
Minutes), Brighton , East Sussex 


f expression w jay walker”? 


Crucial 

junctiDn 





/ iting country folk were known as 
“jays," short for “blue jays". Wander- 
ing about town they crossed our 
busy streets like country roads — 
when and wherever the mood took 
them. The exasperated carters and 
coachmen dubbed them ‘lay walk- 
ers.” (So many surviving jay walk- 
era settled In Brooklyn that trolleys 
were constructed to ferry them 

about)- 

Soon there were si) many trolleys 
that Brooklynites attempting to 
cross their streets became known 
as 'Trolley Dodgers”, which ex- 
plains the name of the baseball team 
currently playing for Los Angeles, 
—Justin Scott, ww York City, USA 


f served in tin cans? 


and the black -necked grebe, go ex- 
clusively or primarily to (he very 
area, just out side the park, where 
the toxic waste has banked up most 
thickly. An aerial count two years 
ago found 54 per cent nf the cor- 
morants and 4(3 per cent of lhe 
flamingos in die same area. , 

Many birds had just left the park I 
to spend the spring and summer in 
northern Europe when the spillage 
look place. But. starting probably 
with lhe grey heron, they will begin 
returning in August. And not even 
the authorities are expecting the 
mud to have been removed by then. | 
In the meantime the inerals in the i 
mud — zinc, lead, copper and silver I 
— will be seeping into the soil, cre- 
ating a hidden peril for humans. Ac- 
cord iiig to Spain's Young Farmers’ 
Association, some 570 hectares of ! 


when Ezra J Warner, of Connecti- | 
cut, USA, developed his device, 
which was based on the combined I 
principles of the bayonet and the 
sickle. I 

Until that point, people had used , 
household tools to open their cans 1 
at meal-times. As an example, on an | 
1824 expedition to the Arctic the ex- . 
plorer Sir William Pnrry took a can | 
of veal bearing the legend: “Cut . 
round on the top with a chisel and I 
hammer". And hungry British sol- | 
diers, when first faced with the new I 
cans in 1812, resorted to using their | 
weapons to prise open the metal 
containers. ; 

If the men felled with their bayo- 
nets or knives, they resorted to 
shooting at the cans with their 
rifles. — Karen Smith, Bumage, 


ll/fly does the devil have 
WW cloven hooves in Britain, 
but only one horse’s hoof In 
Germany? 


;0 (and ferrier it seems) and had 
,the useful ability to take the legs off 
(horses while he put new shoes on 
them. 

On noticing that the feet of one of 
his customers had cloven hooves in- . 
stead of toes, he quickly nailed the 
deal's leg to the door, complete 


land which has not been cuvuvri in 
waste Is irrigated hy systems that 
draw water from wells tented tu 
have been polluted. 

Wluit would turn tlie disaster into 
a catastrophe would be if the lu-avy 
metals in the waste were 1o pene- 
trate the aquifer under tlie park. 
Aquifer 27. ns it is called, is the 
Donana's invisible secret. Up to 
200m deep, it covers some 5.200 sq 
km stretching from the River Tinto 
to the River Guadalquivir. 

Initial tests suggest the toxins 
have not penetrated it. But nobody 
can be certain. As the head of 
Spain's Science Research Council, 
C£sar Nombda, remarked: "The 
fact that the first analyses i ridicule 
that the aquifer has not been pol- 
luted does not mean that one day it 
will not be." 


to escape, leaving the horseshoe on 
the door. As a result, he won’t go 
into a house with a horseshoe on 
the door. There is an interesting 
series of medieval paintings housed 
in Zurich museum depicting some 
of this story, although unfortunately 
no explanation in English is 
available. — Jonathan Puddi/oot, 
Cambodia 


Any answers? 


f\ recycling the ever-increasing 
number of CD-Roms coining In 
the post, offering free Internet 
server trials? Or does anyone 
have any bright ideas as to what 
can be done with them? — Cathi 
Martin, Whitstablt, Kent 


wasn’t invented until 1858, I with horseshoe. The devil managed 


/» eat In Britain seems to come 
originally from elsewhere 
(potatoes from South America, 
wheat from Asia, and so on). 
What did people eat before these 
arrived? — Jermy Miles, Derby 

Answers should be e-mailed to 
weeMy@guardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
01 71/+441 71 -242-0985, or posted 
tofheQuardianWeeWy 1 75F0rrihg : 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries, website is at 
I http://nq.Buardlan.co.uk/ 
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Letter from Ghana 

Julie Dalzlel 

Forest 

fellers 


f phy textbook in the school 
library informs me that I am living 
in an area of equatorial forest. For- 
est? I wouldn't sny so. But tlie few 
awe-inspiring hardwoods, with their 
huge girths and buttress roots low- 
ering above tlie surrounding vegeta- 
tion, show what it must once have 
been like. 

Life is peaceful here on our rural 
boarding school compound. No 
electricity, no blaring radio or 
raucous TV. It is a 40-minute dim- 
down n putlioled dirt-track to the 
nearest town. Few vehicles pass 
through. Apart from our exuberant 
students yelling on the sports field, 
the only human sounds are periodic 
blasts from chautsaw openuars and. 
two or three times a week, ilu* 
laboured roar of ;i limber truck 
straddling lhe n >ad on route to die 
yard. 

In church on Sunday. :i small 
group a» usual stand up Io speak 
during the testimony period. tJin- 
stooping elderly woman relates ln»\v 
she went in the week to lend her 
small cassava plot, only to find tin- 
plants uprooted and crushed by ««n»- 
of tlie limber trucks forcing its way 
through to load a newly felled tree 
on the other side. She- fetched her 
grandson to help her protest. It was 
a mistake. They seized the young 
man, threatened to kill him and 
brandished their machetes. Tlie 
woman watched trembling as they 
proceeded to beat up her grandson 
— but nt feast it was only with the 
flat of the machete. 

It is the inter-schools sports com- 
petition in town. We pass the timber 
company yards on our way to tlie 
sports ground. We teachers sit 
around a table in tlie "Station 
Stopover Drinking Spot", enjoying 
Guinness Malt and Coke, while our 
students prepare for their football 
match, i ask my colleagues what the 
local people think about these non- 
Ghanaian companies coining in to 
profit from Ghanaian timber. The 
group reflects. "They’ve been here a 
long time now. Maybe people were 
uneasy at first, but then there were 
jobs . . . they had no choice." 

“What jobs?” scoffs the agricul- 
ture teacher, “lfs backbreaking and 
dangerous, and brings home a pit- 
tance. I would never db it." 

The geography master drily com- 
ments: “The top men are paid very 
high salaries . The ordinary workers 
aim for these, so there’s no incen- 
tive to protest The people at the 
bottom take their 5,000 cedis (just 
over $2} a month and make do be 
cause they’re allowed to sell surplus 
timber for firewood in the evenings 
after work.” 

Meanwhile at school there is a 
problem. The students’ dormitory 
beds are felling apart and have to be 
replaced. Not enough money in the 
school accounts to do it, and our 
new students will be arriving soon. 
We decide to contact one of the tim- 
ber companies for assistance. Po- 
litely, the foreman tells us that, no, 
they cannot supply boards for free. 
They could, however, sett them to 
us at a specially reduced rate — we 
are a local school and the timber 
company aims to support organisa- 
tions which help to better tile lot of 
the local population. It seems that 
we also have no choice. But perhaps | 
lhe price is higher than tt appears. 
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Masters of all they survey 


Chess Leonard Barden 


r HE stage is set for a very 
strange drama. Inside a vil- 
lage hall on the outskirts of 
Telford, a growing Midlands town, 
the tables and chairs mark out bat- 
tle lines. On one side sit the QC and 
his posse of City lawyers. Opposite 
them sit a less advanced variety of 
the same species representing the 
local authority. At the top table, be- 
tween the legnl eagles, sits the in- 
spector. His job is to adjudicate, 
weigh up the evidence and make a 
recommendation to I he Secretary of 
State, the environment minister. 

To the inspector's right is the hot 
seat where expert witnesses give 
evidence and are cross-examined. 
Towards the back of the hall sit a 
team of local people who represent 
an action group. Behind them the 
public shuffle uneasily in plastic 
chairs, many of them elderly, all of 
them worried about what seems 
like the inevitable — a damn great 
hole in the ground for open-cast 
coal mining on their doorsteps. This 
is a public inquiry. 

Up and down the country there 
may be dozens of such dramas 
going on at any one time. They may 
concern open-cast coal, quarries, 
new roads, new retail parks, hous- 
ing developments and a host of 
oilier countryside-gobbling activi- 
ties. With their impenetrable logic 
and arcane language of subsection 
this, of document that, they have be- 
come a ritualised combat. To an out- 
sider, that Is most of us, they are 
conducted with bizarre Masonic eti- 
quette and deference. But their con- 
sequences can have a profound 
effect on the Uvea of local people, 
landscapes and wildlife. 

This particular inquiry, Dawley 
11, is about proposals from Britain's 
largest mining company to open- 
cast an area of fields adjoining 
woodland. The company cinhns it 
will restore the site, plant trees and 
create habitats for a "community 
forest” which will be an improve- 
ment on the landscape before it was 
dug up. 



The effect of open-cast mining is 
devastating to local people, wildlife 
and landscapes. No amount of tree 
planting, however generous, can 
compensate for the loss of wilder 
places with a much broader comple- 
ment of plants and animals, and a 
much more varied and authentic 
landscape experience. No amount of 
landscape architecture, however 
competent, can create the diversity 
and complexity that nature can un- 
aided. 

The people, wildlife and land- 
scapes of this area have lived with 
environmental upheaval for cen- 
turies. This is surely not an argu- 
ment for them to continue to do so. 
On the contrary, the urbanisation of 
the district places an even greater 
value on the remaining bits of wild 
space. A community looks to the 


Quick crossword no. 423 


1 Very 
disappointed 
(4,2, 1,0) 

8 Hostelry (3) 

9 Type of fur (6,3) 

10 Foliage (8) 

11 Genuine (4) 

13 Lodging for 

students etc (6) 

1 14 Bavarian city (6) 
16 Idle (4) 

17 Cut of meal (4,4) 
20 Acetylene lamp 
(9) 

21 Large deer (3) 

22 Marking time 
when bathing 
(8.6) 
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Down Liverpool (7) 

12 Mime (4,4) 

1 Change In voting I 13 Large fish (7) 


(5) 

J 2 Discussion 
f group (T3J 

3 One who Isn't 
there (8) 

4 Attraction) (0) 

5 Old (4) 

6 Thorough 
redecoration (13) 

7 Dlslrictof 


I 15 Benefactor or 
customer (6) 

18 Card game — 
tor the fireside? 
(5) 

19 Breeding 
establishment (4) 
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□ a q □ a al 
aaaaD □□□□□nml 
q a ra □ b □ ul 
□aacjQQa □□□□□! 
□ a am 
□□aaoaacia . 

I Q □ □ Ol 

[oajHna □anaEcml 
a q a □ a B nl 
OdHaono cHOHnQl 
cj □ q id a a| 
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restorative qualities of its natural en- 
vironment as a way of defining its 
sense of place. 

That's my story and I'm sticking 
to it. I’m in the hot seat, trying to 
support the local action group and 
stand up for the local wildlife — not 
that I expect my evidence to be 
taken too seriously by the inquiry. 
The mining company's QC and his 
team have vast resources. I’ve 
watched the barrister pick apart the 
opposition’s argument like a bully 
pulling the wings off a fly. 

By comparison, the effort of the 
beleaguered action group opposing 
them is heroic. They have no 
money, few expert witnesses and lit- 
tle time to prepare the case. It’s 
hardly democratic but we make our 
stand. Time, inspectors and govern- 
ment ministers, will tell. 

Bridge Zia Mahmood 

A jOT many of the top bridge part- 
I V nerahips are mixed couples, 
but Dorothy Hayden and B J Becker 
who played in the 1950s and 1960s 
were a notable exception. Dorothy, 
one of the greatest woman players 
of all time, is now married to Alan 
Truscott, an Englishman who is the 
bridge columnist for the New York 
Times. She was responsible for 
many wonderful coups at the bridge 
table, but my favourite hand Is one 
that she never played at all! 

North (dummy) 

* 65 

¥ AKJ74 

♦ 8 

* J9653 

East 

♦ QJ84 

¥ Q 10 8 5 3 

♦ 64 
*Q2 

Dorothy was troubled by a recur- 
ring dream about a hand in which 
she held Q 10853 of a suit sitting 
over dummy's AKJ74 (above). 
When the suit was led and the jack 
played from dummy, it was some- 
how correct not to play the queen! 
Of course, when she woke up, she 
could not remember the hand in the 


\ I VI Anand’s fifth tournament vic- 
tory in a row, following Belgrade. 
| Groningen, Wijk nan Zee and 
I Linares. The Indian's Fide world rat- 
ing is within a whisker of 2,800 
points, a level of overall perfor- 
mance which only Garry Kasparov 
has previously achieved. An interna- 
tional poll of journalists recently 
I awarded Anand the Chess Oscar as 
| the player of 1997. 

Anand's fervent supporters, who 
include both UK chess magazines, 
John Nunn in his Anand games col- 
i lection, and most of our leading 
GMs and chess journalists, believe 
that the Indian is catching Kasparov 
fast and can soon mount a new title 
challenge. 

But Anand has been a victim of 
nervous tension at the highest level 
several times in his career, and 
that's something which his fans, 
dazzled by his warm personality, his 
good sportsmanship and his Anglo- 
philia, rarely discuss, 

Anand himself described it graph- 
ically when he admitted the weak- 
ness in a remarkable New In Chess 
interview early this year "It pops up 
at bad moments, typically when 
your brain is tired. When 1 started 
making these incredibly bad moves, 
1 just had the feeling I must stop. 
Take a breath, go get a coffee and 
calm down." Yet the Anand who 
won Madrid and has conceded only 
three defeats in five tournaments 
can look every inch a champion, 
and this game is a model of system- 
atic attack. 

Visliy Anand v Julio Zuniga 

1 d4 Nf0 2 c4 e6 3 Nf3 b0 4 g3 
Ba6 5 b3 d5 6 Bg2 Bb4+ 7 Bd2 
Bd6?I Bxd2+ or Be7 is simpler. 

8 Nc3 c6 9 0-0 0-0 10 e4 
Nxe4 11 Nxe4 dxe4 12 Ng5 
Be7 13 Nxe4 Nd7 14 Bf4 NIB 
15 Qc2 Black’s mistake at move 7 
cost just one tempo, but that is sig- 
nificant in this type of position. 
White enjoys an active pawn and 
piece centre, while Blnck'9 problem 
a6 bishop is blocked in and never 
moves for the rest of the game. 


! dream, and did not know why it had 
been right to make this ‘‘anti- 
bridge’’ play. Determined to exor- 
cise the demon, she constructed 
this wonderful deal. Look at the 
hand from East’s point of view. This 
has been the bidding: 

South West North East 


Your partner, whose opening bid 
of 24 showed a weak hand with a 
six-card spade suit, leads the ace of 
spades followed by the king. De- 
clarer ruffs, leads a heart to dummy’s 
ace (partner following suit), and 
plays the eight of diamonds to his 
jack. Partner pleases you by winning 
the trick with the queen, and now 
plays a Heart Declarer calls for 
dummy’s jack. Are you ready? 

Of course, you know that you 
must duck (his trick. But can you 
work out why? Your partner, who 
has produced the ace-king of Bpades 
and the queen of diamonds, won’t 
have any more high cards for his 
weak opening bid. So, declarer has 
the ace and king of clubs. You know 
that declarer has a singleton in both 
of the mnjor suits, and you know 
that declarer is about to make the 


Rc8 16 Rfdl h0 17 a4 Nn| 
18 Bxe4 Bf6 19 Be5 Qe720i5 
b5 21 c5 Rfd8 22 b4 Rd 7 ft 
Ra3 Qd8 24 Rdd3 Be7 26 Qdl 
Bf8 26 g4 Rd5 After cements, 
the a6 bishop, White uses hiseztn 
space and well deployed army b,* 
launch a K-side attack, hence flu''* 
desperate throw. If now 27 Bxd9 
Qxd5 the BQ is a light-square ns 
sance, so Anand diverts the quee 
while opening up files for his M 
attack. 

27 h4I Qxh4 28 BxdS a&i 
29 g5! Qxg5+ 30 Rg3 Qf5 31 
Raf3 Qh7 32 Qe2 g5 33 BS 
Qbl+ 34 Ivh2 Qe4 35 Qd2 B$7 
36 Bxg5! A sacrifice which \a 
been in the air for several mom, 

hxg5 37 Qxg5 Qh7+ 38 K# 
Re8 39 Qf6 Resigns. ForilRSW 
Rxg7+ Qxg7 41 Rg3 wins. tiiii 
lucid, instructive game will repaj 
study. I 


7 S3' s'lj : 
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I White to move and draw. Ttefc 

ish to an endgame by Drago'L. 
Djaja looks impossible to solve, £ 
has frustrated grandmasters. Wt> 
has only knight and pawn forroi 
and the obvious 1 Rgl a2 2 Ral Ru 
I is hopeless. If 1 Rg7+ KeG attar » 
| the knight so that White quxLy 

runs out of checks. The true ans*^ 

is only two moves deep, but can V 
visuaUy difficult 

No 2527: 1 Qb 5 - Qg5 2«t!*W 
3 Qe5t Qg5 4 Qe6l Qg2 5 QE* 

6 Q(3t Qg4 7 Q(7+ Kg5 8 f« Qo* 1 
QgG male. 


♦J9653 

West East 

^ 2 kio93z ® 

♦ Q75 ♦ 64 

*108 * 9 - ; 

South 

* 7 . i 

♦ AKJ 10932 f 

* AK74 ... ! 

reatofthetri^Whw^j 

the jack Of hearts mOi « 

South will ruff, draw the i«i" t 

trumps, and claim hi' ! v!:,! 

when your queen of ' dnj* , 

the second round of the auJt^ 
But declarer does not 

the queen of clubs .a aboutW^ ; 

Indeed, he will be 1 i 
olubsBre*Q108.IfyojSLg . 
the jack of hearts j wUh lO«K 
what will declarer do? Of W**) 

he wUl seize the chance 
oneofhlsclublMOT^^S* 

of hearts,, and 
But your partner tnU rufl 
hedrts, and that will hew,, 
trick for the defenders. , 
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Linda Grant takes on the conspiracy theorists 

We’re losing the plot 

L ISTEN closely, because what time, fodder for end-of-page para- 
I’m going to tell you is ab- graphs in the Reader’s Digest, 
solutely true. On the morning Now we have the X Files, and half 

of September 1, 1997 I woke up at the American population (or proba- 
about 3am and unable to get back to bly more) believing that aliens 
sleep, began to read. 1 turned on the landed at Roswell and that their 
radio which was playing a Prom. I local sheriff was kidnapped for sex- 
read for about 45 minutes, the ual experimentation by beings with 


music in the background. 


Taxi of the future . , . Guy N£gre’s zero-pollution vehicle has attracted worldwide interest 

Air today, Mexico City tomorrow 

Paul Webster In Brlgnoles I tyP es who had never read Shake- 1 private-car version o 


*¥ slight wheeze as the 
compressed air tap was turned on 
by the driver, followed by a polite 
phut-phut from its eco-friendly 
motor, the bright green car that 
might change the way we drive in 
the next century set off for a run 
outside the workshop in this south- 
ern French city. 

Its designer, Guy N£gre, who 
abandoned the Formula One race 
, circuit to build a zero-pollution car. 
j had reason to smile as the vehicle 
\ ^derated as smoothly as a petrol- 
wglned version. The demonstration 
his first answer to the scores of 
sceptics who reacted critically when 
the Guardian Weekly first published 
■ne news in February of a com- 
Prjssed-air prototype that could be 
tilled up for a less than $2 and run 
t°r 10 hours in urban condidons. 

Prom the pile of correspondence 
to the editor here is a quote from 
Graham F Andrews, in Gresham, 
Oregon, USA summing up the 
Optics' viewpoint. “In his writings 
0n two cultures, C P Snow drew a 
Parallel between liberal arts types 
™ not know the Second Law 
thermodynamics and technical 


types who had never read Shake- 
speare." he wrote. “By this standard 
your Paul Webster should either go 
back to school or be demoted to the- 
atre critic." 

Apart from the fad that being a[>- 
pointed "theatre" critic should not 
be considered demotion. I had to 
check out his theory that it would 
need several thousand atmospheres 
to move the vehicle and that pres- 
sure would be so high that sitting 
on the air tank would be like silling 
on a bomb. This big bang view is 
rather important as Mexico plans to 
mass-produce the vehicle under 
licence to replace the capital’s 
87,000 taxis. 

Preconceptions about noisy and 
greasy car factories take a knock on 
meeting Mr N£gre, whose work- 
shop in this town near the Mediter- 
ranean beaches, is as clean as a 
clinic. White-coated engineers build 
every component and chassis part 
for brightly-coloured toy-like taxis 
that would appeal to Noddy. 

Mr N£gre is a down-to-earth, self- 
taught engine designer. At 58 he is 
recovering from losing a fortune de- 
veloping a Formula One motor that 
ran into opposition from big manu- 
facturers. For this reason he has no 
plans to take on GM or Ford with a 


Manners maketh people prosper 


^IdhNlooll 

Q ORDON GECKO would 
fii«z.5 ave * ieen an 8 r y and con- 
41,84 18 the fictional 


l - T ■ c U4naea emte ol greed 
r ,asl ®d ^ng enough for him 
2 M h * ar 8b out research proving 

pn3 ffress * 8 ^ to evolu4lonar i' 
JJJowak, a zoologist from 
JwvdvoritaandKrt 

lh??i U k d ’ 8 matb ematiclan from 
S V fr 8ity ofYien ™. argue in 
the scientific 
j^n^Nature that, being mean 
S^Ja^utionarydead 

S^^Xi“ he,PBb008t 

U-SE? 1 * theor y la based on 
SS? petitlon * which 

48 “plain co-oper- 
yi aaid Professor Nowak. 

has been ex- 

oJ: by direct reciprocity”, 
bLJtS® pr otoasor put lb “If I 

^^urdh ntofbe€r - ih ° pe 

L° uld b uy me one back.” 


For direct reciprocity to work 
both aides have to be repeatedly 
In contact so one act of kindness 
can be repaid by another until 
the individuals form a “contract" 
based on helping each other. 

But the academics found that 
random acts of kindness that do 
not re|y on a perceived return 
could also be beneficial. “We 
found it can work If you walk 
into a pub and offer drinks with- 
out a hope of being bought a 
beer. M 

To reach their conclusions the 
academics built a community on 
a computer. Some residents 
gave unconditionally and others 
took a more miserly approach. 
Each individual lost points when 
they offered help and gained 
points when.they received. 
While the “givers” initially lost, 
what they gained in goodwill 
from the community as a whole 
benefited them far more in the ' 
long run. . . 1 

The answer, the academics 


three heads and the government 


Paris. Dodi A1 Fayed had been deuce Day when the alien abduction 
killed, hut Princess Diana had theorists are proved right at last, 

walked away from the wreckage The conspiracy theory is u protl- 
with cuts to her legs. 1 thought two uct of limes in which no one Ite- 
things: a) Di, darling, he wasn’t lieves any more llinl governments 


good enough for you, and b) dark, 
opaque tights Irani now on. About 
20 minutes later there was a further 


m really effect any change, that 
isleml of giving us the New Deal 
rlhe Welfare Stale, they are iiiipu- 


[ltiouncement. Diana was dead, tent entities, harnessed lu ecu- 
rom cuts to the legs? What was numic forces, spinning their 
oingoti? wheels in a pathetic display of 

Isn't it obvious? Diana did not die empty public relations. And if they 


the car crash. The coffin 


are doing anything, you 


empty. The island in the middle of that it isn’t in our interests. The 
the lake at Althorp is a vacant world, we figure, is really run by 


private-car version of the air-driven 
vehicle. 

There is no point in clashing 
with the big firms when there are so 
many socialist slots to be filled." he 
snid, before giving technical details 
of a motor known as the MD1 EV3 C 
that uses nothing except the air 
around us. The air tanks are a spe- 
cial design made in carbon and are 
100 percent safe. They contain 300 
litres of air at 300 bars and can be 
refilled in three minutes under high 
pressure. The car's maximum speed 
fa 100 km/h, and urban autonomy, 
with foil tanks, is 10 hours." 

Without taking the compressed 
air engine apart or sitting in the car 
for 10 hours while it runs around 
Mexico City, there is no reason to 
doubt Mr N6gre's claims, backed up 
by detailed diagrams that have per- 
suaded 160 backers in Britain and 
the rest of Europe to take up shares 
in Motor Development International 
in Luxembourg, which oversees in- 
vestment. 

For sceptics who want to take the 
argument further, Mr Ndgre hopes to 
hear from them at CQFD Air Solution, 
Forum Aurelia, Route du Val, 831 70, 
Brlgnoles. telephone +33498- 
051000. E-mail: cqld.beainfonle.fr 


shrine. Longing fur freedom and pri- secret cabals — bankers. Jews, 
vale life, site slipped away from us aliens: forces bigger than us. other - 
and is living quietly in the same wise why would we feel su power- 
never-never land as Lord Lucan ami less? Why would our governments 
Elvis. And don’t tell me that the first seem so ineffecliw 
bulletin was a mistake based on n For >Ki years, i 
dodgy eyewitness account because were underminet 


For .Ki years, revolutions r 
-re undermined by CIA 


if there’s a choice between conspir- paigns ami covert ope rations. Imt 
Hey and cock-up, as we are now be- the defeat of pupulur movements for \ 
coming aware, conspiracy will win self-determination wi.-ro never suMy l 
out every lime. down to the machinations of ihc 1 

Because I know Diana is alive. I quiet Americans, in Graham 
utterly reject the rival claim that Greene's defining phrase. 1 know I 
Diana was bumped off by MIG to that just because you’re paranoid 
prevent her from marrying the doesn’t mean you're not being fol- 
Muslini son of a shady character lowed, but the tendency to see plots 
whose Home Office file is so damn- everywhere is a means of not look- , 
ing that no government has been ing at ourselves, and our own fail- | 
prepared to grant him citizenship, ures, of always pinning the blame 
As for the absurd nonsense tliat on shadowy forces beyond our con- 
tiiey died because the chauffeur trol. Conspiracy theories are a form 
was drunk, Diana and Dodi didn’t of learned helplessness. Perhaps, 
have their seat-belts fastened and too. the conspiracy theory is a 
they were escaping from the pa- yearning for the unified meaning in 
parazzi, only a brain-washed idiot a time of fragmentation, when none 
would believe it. of the big ideas have much currency 

Actually, I think that that's exactly any more, 
what did happen. 1 experience deep 

torpor when I hear of the billions of OMEONE called me from 

words zooming at the speed of tight Montreal a few days after the 

around the Internet, tapped in by car crash to say that he had a 


United States is a nation of conspir- had connections with "high-ranking 
acy theorists. Now Britain is becom- policemen in Interpol" who had told 
ing one too. him that they had been “tipped off 

What’s happening to us? I don’t to expect a high profile death" a 
know if there were conspiracy theo- week before Diana was killed. I | 

lists before the assassination of must tell you that the individual who 


found, Is that good deeds beget 
good deeds. Society sees nice 
people as worth cultivating. 

In an accompanying article 
ecologist R£gls Ferri&re, from 
tile Ecole Nor male Sup6rieure in . 
Paris, takes the concept further 
by suggesting that the profes- 
sors' “Indirect reciprocity” could 
also be relevant to animal and 
plant communities. 

The Arabian babbler was a 
gregarious bird that seeiqed “to 
enjoy helping other babblers’' 
and competed for the status of 
donor, he sold. 

Prof Nowak said he believed 
human society was based on th? 
ability to co-operate. Most co- 
operation was carried out with 
an eye on its pay-off. 

Whether Mother Teresa was ’ 
motivated in her ministries by 
her desire to be well liked is still 
a subject of hot debate. “Our 
model doesn’t fake account of 
human motivation,” said Prof 
Nowak. 


John F Kennedy in 1963, but it v 


i relayed this information is a profes- 


the aftermath of that murder which sor of philosophy. I said, "Let’s run 
brought the breed into the foil, para- through this again, the French am- 
nold flower of Its collective mad- bassndor to Canada said . , No, he 
ness. Conspiracy theory is a natural replied. Not the French ambas- 
consequence of a self-invented sador. The Armenian ambassador to 
country built on the foundations of a Canada, No connections to France, 
philosophy which says that any- then? No. 
thing is possible, if only you believe. “And how do you imagine Interpol 

Lucidly for the Americans, within a cops?" I asked him. "A cross be- 
few short yeare they had Watergate, tween James Bond and Inspector 
a conspiracy actually exposed, and Morse perhaps? Because as I under 
since then much of what passes as stand it, Interpol is an office full of 
journalistic activity in (lie US is de- pen-pushers shifting Tiles in an of- 
voted by hacks to the hope that they flee in Brussels, a bit like the Motor 

will uncover something just as Vehicle Licensing Centre." So the 
amazing, for which they will collect mind fills jri the carefully exposed 
their Pulitzer Prize. blanks, rushes towards imposing a 


vicar in the fifties who proved by urge. Longing for understanding, we 
mathematics that the sun was' cold, hate the Idea that there rarely is a 
or the members of the society who point to anything, particularly life, 
believed that the earth 'was flat and Meanwhile people are dropping 
the moon landings had been faked dead of starvation in Sudan. No mys- 
by the US government to divert at- tery about why that’s happening: the 
tention from the monumental cost usual mixture of climate and corr up- 
of the space programme. These sto- tion, Nothing to write about on the 
l ries seemed terribly funny at the Internet. More’s the pity. 
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Lucian Freud at home with friends 


ART 

Adrian Searle 

S OME New Paintings is the 
modest, even boring title of 
Lucian Fiend's current exhi- 
bition at London's Tate Gallery 
(until July 26). The show occupies 
just one room. The walls have been 
painted grey, and the works are lit 
only by available daylight, filtering 
down from the skylight There art- 
nci labels uiiihe walls, and there are 
none of llmse annoying Information 
panels that clutter most galleries 
and generally have the effect of 
turning the artworks into illustra- 
tions. Tile deadpan presentation of 
Freud’s paintings doesn't seem to 
pul anyone (iff. 

At the press show there were at 
least 70 people milling about, all get- 
ting down to some hard, serious 
looking, or doing whatever it is that 
people do in Freud exhibitions. 
Some come for the brushwork and 
some coine for the angst. Some, the 
more obviously repressed ones, 
come fur a good long stare at the 
sallow, painted nakedness, all that 
bad skin, all that flesh. Some come 
to pick up strangers, and some 
conic to get a whiff of ItciuPk life 
from tile things lie paints. 

One thing many visitors scent to 
do is chatter, and a lot t»f the chatter 
affects an intimacy with the 
painter's milieu. Oo-err. there's Kate 
Muss, pregnant. Didn't know Freud 
had a son called Ali. Look at that 
dog's balls. Arc Bruce’s flies un- 
done? Who is Bruce Bernard? 

Looking at Freud’s paintings, one 
unavoidably encounters tile artist’s 
friends and family, his dogs. The 
paintings provide a glimpse nf the 
painter’s life. But one gains a sort of 
su|ierficinl intimacy, most of all with 
that room nf his in Holland Park in 
which he paints, and which appears 
in his paintings time and again, with 
its patch ed-plaster walls, the bait, 
varnished lioorlioardR, the saggy 
sofas ami old leather chairs, the 
cold fireplace, the ascetic sr junior, 
the London light. 

The room iliat «p]x-ars again and 
again ill the paintings is more than a 
setting or a background feature. IL Is 
more than ambience. The room is 



as much a part of the mentality of 
Freud’s paintings as the things that 
hapjien iu it, the people who come 
and sit there for hours at a time, 
who climb in and out of llieir 
clothes, put up with the dogs, put up 
with the painter's demands and all 
that slow easel-time. 

Most of Freud's paintings are 
made ill that room, and the room is 
in most of the paintings. It is the 
space he paints in mid the space in 
the paintings. To look nt the paint- 
ings is also to look into that room, to 
look into il as though it means 
something. 

Perhaps the painter doesn’t par 
ticularly care about the room. Per- 
haps it is the people lie paints that 
innlter — them and the painting it- 
self. Freud paints the chairs, the 


Masterclass in megastardom 


I A /ELCOME to Planet Janet 
V V And believe me, you won't 
want to leave. This was by sev- 
eral thousand light-years the 
funkiest, wittiest, hlppest main- 
stream pop show I’ve seen In a 
decade. All the other global 
divas nnd dons — Madonna and 
MarUli, George and Bono and, 
yea, brother Michael too — 
should get themselves along to 
their nearest Velvet Rope gig, 
soonest. For the Jackson slater 
la putting on what amounts to a 
masterclass In megastardom. 

Lesson one: realise the con- 
cept, baby. JackBon’s most re- 
cent album dwells darkly on die 
pressures of being a woman and 
being famous. Now, the Right 
Honourable Jarvis Cocker has 
been at the end of a gentle criti- 
cal kicking recently for indulging 
In the Same kind of celebrity 
narcissism with This Is Hard- 
core. But that's the angst of a 


pale white atringbean from 
Sheffield who hates his Tory 
stepfather and watcheB hotel 
porn. Big deal. 

Janet, however, has been dan- 
dled on James Brown’s and 
Marvin G aye’s knees, has one of 
the most spectacularly dysfunc- 
tional families on the planet, and 
seems to have been genetically 
re-engjneered as sex incarnate. 
Now, that’s what I call pop 
. mythology! And so this gig at 
Glasgow SECC moves brilliantly 
through the spattered velour of 
Janet's psyche — innocence, ex- 
perience, dominance, passivity, 
all rendered In a style that mixes 
Disney and De Sade without a 
pause. 

To begin, a stadium-wide cur- 
i tain parts to reveal a giant glow- 
ing book, flitted over by a 
Jimhiy-Crickettype. Steel- 
I foundry sparks suddenly ex- 
plode everywhere — and out 
comes Janet in her 33rd century 
business suit, snapping her per- 
fect body to fhat trademark . 
machine-swing. Thr^ehouse- 


sofn, the patches on the wall, the 
light reflected on the floor and the 
window with as much care as he 
paints his sitters, the light slithering 
over a greasy forehead, a flaccid 
penis, a knee, a facial expression, 
and with just as much concentration 
as he paints a sleeping dog. 

They’re there because they’re 
there. AVhat the painter leaves mil is 
another matter. We don’t know what 
it is, but there’s so much that seems 
absent in this painted territory that 
the absence intrigues us. And 
maybe we don’t need the painter’s 
grand fat her to remind us that what 
is unsaid, left out, glided over or 
tripled over is probably more inv 
porlnnt limn what is stated or de- 
scribed in ever so much detail, ns 
though to misdirect us. 


rocldng grooves in, she stops the 
whole deal — and juBt stares 
10,000 people down, for a full, 
jaw-jutted, wordless three min- 
utes. This is Corporate Janet, the 
tough ’n’ tender leader mar- 
shalling her dancers like a just- 
in-time workforce, punishing 
you via classics such as Nasty 
and What Have You Done For 
Me Lately?, soothing you with 
ballads like Let’s Wait A While, 
leaving the stage after 40 min- 
utes Uke a departing mogul. 

Lesson two: build a world up 
there. The second act jumps a 
universe, and brings us Janet 
Of The Children — a stage hill 
of monstrous inflatable clocks, 
fairytale crescent moons, 
swarming with dancers rigged 
out like AUce-on-Acid. Here’s 
where Jackson, now like some 
Mad Hatter In a car-park-sized 
bouncy castle, brings ua her pop 
fluff: the Motown pastiches, the 
smiley confections, the street- 
dance hoofer routines. 

Is she making fun of this as- 
pect of her career? Clear as day 
she Is. You know by the way this 
cavorting stops, with a blackout 
and ahugb bang — Sclilzo- 


To Innk at Freud’s paintings is to 
look into the painter's lair. Perhaps 
people look into this room in the 
hope of finding Freud the misfit, the 
difficult old man, trailed by the ru- 
mours, tlie mythical quarrels, the 
list of lovers, the gambling, the din- 
ing habits. This is the unavoidable 
backdrop to the paintings, just as 
much as the painted wall in the 
painted room. 

We imagine we're looking across 
the room from the painler’s side of 
the easel, seeing the world through 
Freud’s eyes. The painler. of course, 
sees the painting differently. He 
knows where it’s been, what has 
Cume and gone, what’s been cov- 
ered over and scraped off, what bits 
of it he’s made up and what he’s left 
out. He knows about the damp iliat 
got in under the sill and ruined the 
plaster, and when he’ll next have to 
take Pluto to the vet. 

People who talk about truth in 
painting know less than they think. 

Not till the paintings here an 
new. Some appeared In the Freud 
exhibition at Abbot Hull. Kendal, in 
HHXi; others in Bruce Bernards big 
Freud hook, imblished the same 
year. Smile paintings are belter than 
I others, some apparently more ad- 
venturous «»r seeming In beg a story 
nr seeming more or less absurd. 

(la/, the jazz piano player, look* 
like Tom Mix in his lint, but In* also 
looks a hit of a prat in that lull ami 
the jumper and tlie Yin and Y.ing 
badge that Freud has | minted .ill 
wonky, as wonky as (last's •anile. 
Ami painting his assistant David 
Dawson twice ill the same canvas, 
the second lime ns only a pair of 
legs slicking out from under the 
table, hints at a private joke or a 
story, What is that man doing down 
there? 

And what Is l.b. rending, in the 
painting of that title? In an interview 
with William Feaver, reproduced in 
the gallery handout . Freud talks 
about painting someone on a sofa 
rending Flaubert's letters. Does il 
mailer that it is Flaubert? Would it 
diminish the painting if il were 
Wilbur Smith or a Mills and Bonn? 

Tlvese del ails are perhaps as im> 
portaiil, or as unimportant, as the 
fact (hat the little portrait of Leigh 
Bowery is the last that Freud made 


Janet’s about to be someone else 
again. 

Lesson Three: totally freak 
'em out She’s back for another 
act, but this time, it's S&M 
Jackson: shiny boots and 
Wonderbra accompanying Rope 
Burn. During which, in a hilari- 
ous bit of post-porn panto, a 
poor wee systems manager is 
dragged on stage, tied to a chair, 
and lap-danced to by Janet and 
her sirens. 

Sure, there’s schmaltz — the 
Jackson family picture medley is 
shameless, but somehow it’s 
sur really disconnected from 
everything else. And the IsbI 
10 minutes of the encore — 
which is Collegiate Jackson, 
back-slapping her close personal 
friends on stage — is the only 
moment of (maybe welcome) 
banality In the whole evening. 

Generally, though, live pop 
doesn’t get better than ibis. It’s 
as postmodern as , the most 
pompous art-rock, but it throbs 
with the unarguable ftmldness 
of one of the great musical her- 
itages of the century. 1 severely 
recommend you get yourself 
to Planet Janet, next flight. 
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of his subject A portrait not just of j — 

bald fat uian resting, his head agniiia D/*\ /'■yO O Q ^ 

a cushion, but of a man dying of lUU yU C/O U I d 

Aids, a limn whose fame was party » 

of Ms own making and partly on *■ MUSIC SCSH© 

count of the fact that Freud painted 

him so often. 

And I think wa take this all of a Dan aialstsr 

piece with the scuffed-up mom in 

the paintings, and the paintings T '^TUREE years ago it seemed that 
themselves in their glazed frames ( / British pop music was back to 
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— their distressed wooden frames its besL Oasis and 

with the spattered-on fly dropping, ing it out for the n 

and antiqued blacking and gilding Pulp and Suede w t 

— hung on tlie grey walls of the and the Britpop s< 

gallery with the daylight coming in conquer America. 


, '^fttlREE years ago it seemed that 
/ British pop music was back to 
its besL Oasis and Blur were fight- 
ing it out for the number one spot, 
Pulp and Suede were in the wings, 
and the Britpop sound was set to 


from above, and nil these people 
here in the room with us, nil of us 
looking at Freud’s (Huntings. 


But today it is a different picture. 
Record sales are in decline, acts are 
being dropped from record labels, 


It is hard for the paintings to I and concerts and festivals are being 
stand alone in all ot this. Perhai* | cancelled, 
they never can. Tlie last time I Now Alan McGee, head of Cre- 
wrote about Freud, a reader com- ation Records, whose roster in- 

plained about the inadequacies ol eludes Oasis, and a member of the 

Freud’s drawing, his inability t « ' Government’s Creative Industries 



paim shapes, the lack of “two | Task Force, suggests that the death Astounding performance . . . actor and director Robert Duvall lathe driving force behind The Apostle 


dimensional infrastructure” in hi> | knell has sounded for record corn- 
work. along with the "incessant pur- ■ 1 panics and music retailing, and that 
trayal nf »>ur uglinesses" and ihn i ’ bands will 60on download directly 
"app.-iHing surface omditiun in yon to the Internet. 


which lie allows the painting* 
leave the studio", and muck, v 
much more besides. I luugM 
loud and shoved the Inter il 
drawer, swing ilto read <nit low 
funny voices to friends. 


F Ml ’I IS brush work is «*»• 
times jusi .i kind "| In-ok 
filling-in. a dabbled • Ulii 
scrabbled romjHiiuiil overlay 
murks, held ill |»)itce 1* an inl'nii" 

n-nl outline. Looking too clii^k ^ 


tin- piiiming* iu f I Writing in last week's New Musi- 
, ami much, mutt | cal Express, under the headline, 
es. I laugM out : | The Great Rock 'n’RolI Dwindle, Mr 
I ilu* inter in i McGee points to low sales figures 
o readmit loud it (or recent albums which have 
■nds. ' reached the charts. 

For him, the explanation is sim- 
ii si murk i> -"in' pie. Ti's no wonder people aren't 
.i kind "| IniiK buying records. When I ask people 

a dabbled .wo ^hat they think of the music scene, 

iiiui'l overlay , they say it’s a dilution of a dilulion of 
ice liy an iiiMim 3 dilution." 
ting too clirfdy -t l He says that the excitement that 


On a rocky road to glory 


the brushwork is a bit like lookinc traditionally provided by rock 


at pickles in a jar, and it ilueart* 
wavs construct a credible fonn.Tr.> - 
sur luces bear a surfeit of revision* 
and superfluous crumbs of to 4 ) 


muse is now generated by coin- 
er technology. There’s no rebel- 
- a in music any more. But if you 
15 years old and you buy a lap- 


load pigment. But I think of all ihf* M>- your mum doesn't even know 

things in the sunk* way that 1 think Sow to turn it on, man. That’s rock 

ahi.nl the charter about the atvf 

they’re all just part of the untidy tr» V, 1 « McGee predicts: ‘There will 
uf mess wc leave in our wnke. j J ** ^ record companies in five or 10 . 

instead, l think about the paintex ■ tears time. It will be sexier (or I 
and his romn. People come and go to download their music on 

and tin* furniture moves around, W , 

(hero doesn't seem to be vutyv.w , . future may be closer than Mr 

else for the (winter to go. He slip; j who first ventured on to the 

into the garden, to print the IMF . W just a couple of months 
of buddk-in and brambles and bajtv -realises. For $12, customers at 
bon, but it is as impenetrable as the t«vis store in London's Regent 
studio wall. Tlie American pwj;. can cut their own compilation 
Barnett Newman once said that ij 1 ■ ■ choosing from thousands of 

“studio is sanctuary", and he **:■ Uavirtual record store kiosk, 
right. ; j ne Recorda - & Mimvea- 

8 — ; record label behind 

; 88 the Jayhawks and 

, has decided to give up 

II CD.. Indeed, the com- 

i downloadable sound 

i J' toternet. Songs, art- 

able vriJw ’'? eve n°te | will be avail- 
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CINEMA 

Gaby Wood 

A OBERT DUVALL has been 
thinking about making The 
Apostle, a film about a 
Pentecostal preacher in the South, 
for more than 20 years. He has 
called preaching "the only authentic 
American art form". Some time ago 
Duvall was due to star in a Sidney 
Lumet film about two preachers 
and. though the part fell through, 
he had done so much research he 
decided to write his own script. Now 
lie lias directed it, stars in il, and pul 
up a large part of the money him- 
self. Any concerns he had about 
directing and acting at the same 
time were dismissed by Dennis Hop- 
per, who just said, “It’s easy, man." 

Easy or not. The Apostle is 
dearly an actor's and not a direc- 
tor’s film. It’s Duvall’s baby, born of 
his tendency to research his roles 
extensively, of the desire to show- 
case hia own talent for methodically 
inhabiting a character, and, to some 
extent, of his background as a 
maker of documentaries. Tlie first 
film he directed, We’re Not The Jet 


Set (1977), was a documentary 
about Nebraska farm workers, and 
his first directed feature film. An- 
gelo, My loive (1983), starred the 
Gypsy boy on whom the part was 
based. In interviews he speaks of 
making things "as real as possible". 

Tlie result is a tour de force, a 
film driven by a single virtuoso per- 
formance but — perhaps because of 
its intended "authenticity" — other- 
wise lacking in artistry or pace. It’s 
both slow and stunning; Duvall is 
impressive, but there is little else to 
keep the attention. Some audiences 
have found him so entrancing they 
have experienced a near-conversion 
in tlie cinema. But although a great 
performance can make a film, a 
great performance la not the same 1 
thing as a great film. 

The storyline follows Sonny, a 
Texan Pentecostal preacher who has 
been "a minister of the lord" since 
he was brought back from the dead, 
aged 12. Sonny Is married to Jessie, 
a harried and very un-angel-Uke 
Farrah Fawcett; they have two kids. 
But Sonny is no saint His moods 
are changeable: his acts of forceful 
inspiration alternate with a brittle 
aggression. When JesBie goes off 


with a younger minister and plots to 
take the church away from Sonny, 
lie whacks the other man over the 
head with a bat. "I think he might be 
on the road to glory this time," says 
Sonny, half-pleased. 

His own road to reiienlancc lends 
him to a new life with a new name in 
Ijouislaiui. The locals warm to him 
through his reusing chants — lie 
gets a prayer slot on the radio and 
sets up a church, the “Oneway road 
10 heaven". He flirts with Miranda 
Richardson, who works at the radio 
station, and converts a racist unbe- 
liever. played by the curmudgeonly 
Billy Bob Thornton. Just when the 
world is on his side, the police catch 
up with him. 

The real story, though, is in Du- 
vall's face. How should we fieel 
about this man and his temper? Will 
he Mil again? Somehow, even when 
he is arrested, the film remains am- 
biguous — is he paying for his Bins 
or is he an apostle wrongly pun- 
ished by earthly powers? And the 
congregation — - are they being de- 
ceived, taken in by his dubious 
charisma? Or are they genuinely 
brought nearer to God by him? 

It’s this unreadable nature of 



All the girls love a soldier (and so do the boys) 


THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 


/ VI tricky play: starry comic spar- 
ring between Beatrice and Bene- 
dick is surrounded by a contrived 
drama based on infinite gullibility. 
But in Cheek by Jowl’s production 
at London's Playhouse, Declan Don- 
nellan memorably turns it into an 
ensemble piece In which a callow, 
hermetic, fundamentally gay mili- 
tary culture comes into contact with 
a predominantly female world. 

Donnellan begins .with a group 
rendering of "Men were deceivers 
ever" tad then splits the company 
into two. On the one hand, the 
green-jacketed soldiers involyed in 
a strange mix of rugger scrum and 
Eton wall game; on the other, the 
Edwardlan-gowned, all-female soci- 
ety of Leonato'a household (with the 
governor's brother subsumed into 
the character of Ursula). Out of. the 
conflict between the two comes the 
strange, dark comedy. Claudio is' 
quite dearly Don pedro’a foyer — 
indeed, at oue point, he rushes 
straight past; his intended bride, 
Hero, to embrace his princely pa- 


tron — and Benedick’s social dis- 
comfiture arises from his betrayal of 
this congenital-bachelor ethos. 

What I like about this reading is 
that U opens up several possibilities. 
It could be seen as a comment on 
women's ability to civilise an en- 
closed military caste, or (as in 
Cheek by Jowl’s As You Like 10 as a 
study in Shakespearean bisexuality, 
or simply as an acknowledgment of 
the risk and danger of love. 
Whichever way you take it, it is 
filled with enlivening detail. One no- 
tices, for instance, the way Don 
Pedro and Beatrice get noisily 
drunk together, suggesting his sex- 
ual unease and her faintly tomboy- 
iah isolation, . 

As always, Cheek by Jowl’s great 
strength lies in creating a precise 
social context with absolute econ- 
: omy, I have seen productions of 
. Much Ado set in Renaissance Italy, 

I British India and dvU-war Mexico.! 
But Nick Ormerod's design and 
Judith Greenwood’s lighting very 
simply evoke a timeless Edwardlana 
— a World of sunshine, t?a parties 
. and fancy-dress dances, slfoi pl- 
umes of verse and fofinite leisure 
fcrgameaoflpve. ' V 

You emerge from this superb pro- 


duction feeling you have seen a 
familiar play afresh. 

"We laugh", wrote Bergson, 
"every time a person gives the im- 
pression of being a thing." So why 
not when a machine behaves like a 
person? It’s an idea Alan Ayckbourn 
explored in. his blqak dystopian 
comedy, Henceforward. But he 
takes it.even further in his 53rd and 
latest play, Comic Potential, at. Qie 
Stephen Joseph Theatre, Scarbor- 
ough: it’s overlong and over-stuffed 
with ideas, but it mixes futurism and 
feminism in uniquely Ayckbournian 
style and boasts a mesmerising per- 
formance by Janie Dee. 

Ayckbourn starts witli an intrigu- | 
ing premise; a future in which com- 1 
edy is dead, technology has 
completely taken over and daytime 
TV soaps are filled with programma- 
ble, android performers. Into the 
nightmare world of a regional TV 
station, where a onetime comic 
legend is directing these robotic, ac- 
foids, steps an aspiring young 
writer, Adam Trainsmith. He is In 
awe both of the director and of the 
Hollywood comic tradition; and, 
when he detects a sudden spark of 
humour in a female actoid, he starts 
to fall in love with her. 


Duvall's portrayal which leads you 
to notice things about his physical 
presence: he has a tough, greased 
leather complexion: every so often 
you see the back of his sweaty neck 
in close-up; and his slicked mousy 
hair sits slightly away from his skin. 

In his final preaching scene 
Duvall’s face Is concentrated above a 
large microphone, the cable 
wrapped around his thumb, his hand 
up in frontof him. “We're gonna have 
a Holy Ghost explosion," he shouts. 
“How do we know the Lord loves us 
tonight? Because! Because! BE- 
CAUSEI He sent his only begotten 
son . . And he incites his audience: 
'We're gonna short-circuit the devil 
tonight Devil get behind me!" 

He steps from side to side, swcei>- 
ing his hands behind him. "I said 
GET behind me] N Thts Is the kind of 
talk that leads a venerable black 
minister lo remark, "When you 
preachin’ on the radio most of the 
white people think you’re black. 
Now the coloured people, they 
know you ain’t black, but they sure 
do like your style of preachin'." And 
it’s this that is the film’s reason for 
being: a repetitive, musical, lyrical 
effect in words and manner. Duvall 
pulls it off astounding]}’. 

Although hr received an Oscar 
for best actor in 1983, Duvall is 
mostly known for his wpiiuvliiig 
roles. And the support In- Jins 
offered is no M.-cunrlary affair. His 
Tom Hagen in the first twu God- 
father films was a model nf ominous 
normality and receding caiuouflag* 1 . 

In Apocalypse Now he is unfor- 
gettable as Kilgore, the beefy Nam 
bully who goes gooey-eyed over the 
smell of napalm. Nothing can touch 
or scare him; a bomb drops, every- 
one ducks except him. it’s as if only 
Duvall knows it's a movie. His first 
film role was in 1962, as the spooler 
but well-meaning Boo Radley in To 
Kill A Mocfdngbird. He doesn't ap- 
pear until tlie end, tentative and 
stiff, as If In an a stupor. 

These performances are very dif- 
ferent, but they all have a subdued 
force. Duvall brings some brilliantly 
tense contradictions to The Apostle, 
yet somehow his character still 
seems out of place in the limelight 

Richard Williams is In France covering 
the World Cup 


Already it is clear — and this Is 
only the half of it — that Ayckbourn 
is writing several plays at once. For 
a start there is a satire on the world 
of television, a place where actors 
are androids. But this is also a play 
about the death of comedy. It is 
almost as If Ayckbourn himself, 
fearful of the new sobriety in Tony 
Blair's new Britain, is transmitting 
his distilled comic wisdom while 
there la still time. 

The third play on offer is a primal 
love story. This is much the weird- 
est and most successful of the inter- 
locking ideas. In that it taps into 
Ayckbourn’s Instinctive feminism 
and gift for farce. Some might jib' at 
foe word feminist: after au, Adam 
humanises the android,' known as 
Jade Triple three, and teaches her to 
read with the help of Genesis. But 
she hot only turns into a rebellious 
Eve; she, is alro liar wittier, stronger 
and more resourcelul than her patri- 
archal instructor. 

But, cheering as the play is, there 
are gaping. Pews' in its logic: it 
seems odd that comedy should be 
endangered in a future where its 
past treasures, are Instantly on tapi 
And I much prefer Ayckbourn the 
8 odal observer — the Moliferc of 
the middle classes, os a German 
critic once called him — to Ayck- 
l bourn the scHJ fantasist. 


Crime 

Lucretia Stewart 

The Last Best Hope, by Ed 
McBaln (Hodder A Stoughton, 
£16.99) 


W McBain has, it would seem, in- 
deed "phased out" his laconic 
Florida lawyer, a9 he indicated a 
year ago that he planned to. I'm sad 
to see him go. The Matthew Hope 
novels were always less tightly plot- 
ted than the 87th Precinct ones — 
and this one is the baggiest of them 
all — but I loved Hope. Here, he 
links up with Steve Carella in the 
frozen north to solve a missing per- 
sons case. They solve the mystery 
all right but the pairing seems very 
contrived and an air of sadness and 
resignation hangs over the whole 
book. 


fT novels have been sliding down- , 
hill for some years, sd this terrific 
non-Spenser book is particularly 
welcome. Jesse Slone is a broken- 
down cop who, having been kicked I 
nu i nf the 1.0$ Angeles Police De- 
IMirlineut for drinking, takes a job as I 
police chief in the small Massachu- I 
sells town uf Paradise. But there's 
trouble in Paradise, rind not a small I 
liar l of it stems from I he fact dial | 
Stone is not quite the drunken 
pushover that his new employers , 
expected him to he. 

The Safe House, by Nlccl 
French (Michael Joseph, £10) i 


Aft Walters or your money 
back." says the strap round the 
book. Oh, please, give my money 
back immediately. Actually, the 
M incite Walters comparison is no 
longer that much of a recommenda- 
tion as Walters's desperate search 
for ingenuity leads her down ever 
more labyrinthine paths. But those 
paths are not ns tortuous as the 
ones devised by the inventive Nicci 
French (« nom de plume for luis- 
b and -and- wife (earn Scan French 
and Nicci CSerrard). French can cer- 
tainly write; if* her content that 
makes me uneasy, 'lire ‘'safe house 1 ' 
of the title is a psychotherapeutic 
i concept, which French never suc- 
ceeds fully in explaining, used by 
Dr Samantha Laschen, specialist in | 
I the treatment of post-traumntic 
stress disorder The whole thing 
backfires, leaving behind only a 
Woody mess. 


V drawn-out, laid-back, reminis- 
cent of Walter Mosley but more 
poetic. His New Orleans is a vio- 
lent, steamy, smouldering place, 
waiting to erupt; his hero. Lew Grif- 
fin, is a private investigator cunt 
writer cum university lecturer who 
mirrors the city. One day Griffin is 
called to the hospital where a man 
lies in intensive care. This man 
claims to be Lew Griffin, author of, 
amongst other works, The Old Man 
— in fact the work of the real Grif- 
fin. This is a story about children 
and tlie pain they bring yon: Lew’s 
lost son, David; ^louette, the miss- 
ing daughter of Lew’s great love, 
LaVerne; arid Danny, loser son of 
Lew's friend, Don, the cop. Sallis 
walks a narrow line between poetry 
and pretension. Most of the tiille fie 
carries it off. " ‘ | 


When cancer grows hungry 


C: Because Cowards 

Get Cancer Too than the modern equivalent of origi- ing irradiation of the neck and face, ' *"*‘ K ‘ I 

by John Diamond nal sin, which ancient burden the which involved having a Perspex Lit Ed 

Vermilion 240pp £9.69 publishing industry happily exploits mask made, to make sure the radia- by Anthony Curtis \ 

in the current vogue for illness nar- tion gun hit the right spots, Dia- Carcanet 374pp £25 

Mk S ANY devotee of astrology rative. Books in the genre tend to mond relates how this turned out to — ] 

will know, the word cancer crave explanation — “why me?” the be "a cumbersome Bee-through ver- j IN LIKE the cinema and fo ; 

comes from the Latin for sick narrator will ask — and science sion of the black latex hoods they L/ theatre, where virtually every 1 

crab; the malignant tumour so is often brought in aid to furnish re- sell in the more recherchd sex new movie and play gets a review, 

called, according to Galen, because ligious answers in disguise. shops with that same gaping mouth on the literary front only a minute 

the swollen veins around it bear a What used, in this context to be hole and sightless eyes". All it proportion of the perpetual flood ol 
resemblance to a crab's limbs. It is a considered as a curse, as bad blood, needed, he adds with typical grim books receives coverage, and it's 

peculiarly powerful etymology, not is now presented as a genetic pre- humour, “was a couple of hooks to the job of the literary editor to de- 

only because It projects the creep- disposition. It is in this vein that Dia- take a chain or two". cide which to do and who shall do 

ing spread of the disease, but also mond worries about the future of The disease to which Diamond is them. In Lit Ed, Anthony Curtis 
because the very limit of that spread his two young children, given that enchained is far more insidious than draws on a lifetime of writing and 

is so tied up with time, with blind there is cancer in the family of his his "porno-mask". As loss of weight commissioning reviews to give a 

hope on the one hand and awful wife, fellow journalist Nigella Law- and loss of taste increased, he and highly entertaining account of the 

anticipation on the other. The fact son. Both her mother and her sister Nigella made a horrible discovery: a business. 


thing there, deep inside, deeply Death wasn't, but some very 
wrong. That kind of metaphysical nasty treatments, surgical proce- 
hypochondria may be nothing more dures and side-effects were, includ- 


Nose for a 
good story 


To hell and back 


BOOKS 33 


-/theatre, where virtually every 'j 
i w movie and play gets a review, 1 
i the literary front only a minute l 


ke a chain or two". cide which to do and who shall do j fa of our time. All the ingredients Spirit", which had entered his body 

1Je disease to which Diamond it them. In Lit Ed. Anthony Cm, \ I 4 ,h,. iraililiunal racy yarn am when he was an infant, and that lie 


Campbell 18 supposed to reveal "motivations 

— ■ ■ — and intentions hidden in ideological 

Wising Up the Marks: texts". 

TheAmodern William Burroughs Burroughs also dabbled in scien- 

M Timothy S Murphy tology, Reichian analysis and Native 

University of California Press American exorcism, among other 

276pp £35 systems and rituals. He was willing 

With William Burroughs ““ •»»*“*. '< * 

by Victor Bockrts would help hun unlock the trap of 

Fourth Estate 264 pp £9.99 real 7 ' E, e r y d ay life, for Bur- 

roughs, was a cross between a bore 

and a nightmare. 

I M f ILL! AM BURROUGHS’S Burroughs believed that lie was 
Naked Lunch is one of the possessed — "I mean a definite 
great boys’ adventure sto- possessing entity" — by an “Ugly 
ir time. All the ingredients Spirit", which had entered his body 



i a lifetime of writing and : 


is, whatever sign the sufferer, is died of the disease, and that is the lump on his tongue. This meant i 


business. 

He began writing < 


under, this is a horoscope which least of the things which make her vasive surgery: as Diamond tells it. the New Statesman while an Oxford 

may turn out bad, because of the the heroine of this book as much as the surgeon would cut "a wedge of undergraduate just after the mr. 

tendency of cancers to return after Diamond is the hero, right from her my forearm out and sew it into the worked for the TLS in the Jr- \ 


! diere: cu|)livi.-lakiugs. elaborate lor- bad undergone an evil, bill unname- 

! luti>. a him nf sexual slavery (“He able, experience in a wood with his 

I pulls lier brutally to Inr fe.-t and governess and her boyfriend, The 

I'iii* IfcT hands behind her . . a desire to evade the Ugly Spirit 

| rupltnlist criminal with a dubiously shaped the course of his life, and 

• ' -Kiitic name (Salvador Havvm also — though it may seem a jum- 


V* i bleary. nlin> Tile Afterbirth Ty- ble. it does have shape — 
. * : o«mf). even a high-speed chase ai body nf work. 


initial fortitude on March 27, 1997 gap where part of my tongue had when most ariMes were unsigneJ. Y ih.' end. climaxing in a cop-killing, 
onwards: "That night I was watch- been removed. He’d then bike some launched the Sunday T t legroph: I Naked Lunch is alsn an autobin- 


tion, like waiting for pardon while ing EastEmlers and waiting for skin from niy thigh to cover the 
on sentence of death. Nigella to come and join me. Ten hole in my forearm." 

Dread is a feeling powerfully con- minutes in she sat down next to me. 

veyed in C, John Diamond's book put a cup of tea down, took my MKM HESE and other gothic 

about suffering and (for the time hands in hers and said: ‘Mr Mady m horrors are indeed "chilling", 

being) surviving the disease: in his plumed. He says they've found m ’Hint is the word Diamond's 

opening page, tie himself talks of some cancerous cells."’ wife usos when, wonzy after his up- 

how prognosis "can only ever be There are many terrific bits of eraliom he holds up a imi«* in fmm 
equivocal and even the best an- writing here — check nut his de- nf his livid month: “Can y«ni mi- :i 

gmed cancers can tarn into fatal script ion uf a blond-test as a "pay-as- tongue in there?". Then comes his 

ones". It is lluil equivocation, I lie in- ynu-bleed medical knocking shop heroic post -opera live struggle in 

stability of the align r, which makes staffed by cool, leggy mirses-recep- talk reasonably properly again, in 

it all so frightening; for where can tiouistsin Calvin Klein lab coats” — learn how to manipulate “ihe mus- 

tiw sentence end when cancer is a and it is these that are the most ini- cuiar stanchion" from which "the 


book page in ami 

qwiitly was lii nl ;ii the KimiuL' 
Times fur more than 'jnyonrv 

His lunik is | Mela -d with infmirr 
lion, shrewd cuniinents and dim"' 
gossip. •Hi.* bi—i ch.ipi'-i renin.-'. 


gnqdikal acceuni uf a lri|. i.< hell 
- .uni back. Burroughs, who died Iasi 
I >«ir, was one of the inn* voyager* 


When he met die artist Brian 
Gy sin in Paris in HISS. Burroughs 
wrote to Ginsberg with the ik-ws. 
excited yet again ai the dumgln of 
beming die reality tap. Gy sin was 



»f modern literature. 'Hie nature uf "doing in painting w)nu l try to do in 
lik quwt altered according in |k- writing. He regard* panning as n hole 


Williain Burroughs: Everyday life was n cross between a bore and n nightmare 


mzy after his up ilu* i-arly day- .it die li+in-i;! 

p a imic in fnmt when ilii- young Uirlfc wt 1 

“Can yon mi- a make his mark, was suhjii i«il 1 
nidi conu s his pressures front hi-. islii.»r atul m-iu-- 
ivc struggle lo staff in give prei^i In ice in |^*- 
0|K-rly again. In inlerviews and «li.irii— mvrrwuv. 
public “ihe imis- He met with 111 reals and hbndri 
rum which "the moms from publishers, and he bo. 


. , ... - . writing. He ixgaiih (minting us n hole How are we lo dcvunsinM die I 

rujlaiidgengiaplucal lucalii*. in the texture of so-called ’reuliiy’. fact dial wriiers such as Burroughs 

in Uie 1940s. he ret out to vxpvri through which he is exploring tin and Genet, who lived by iheir deter- 

, cine n KfimnH of pelly crime in Ihe actual space existing in outer space", minniion to evade die academic es- 


v - . . • ■ -v - -• -'i— ■ minniion to evade the ncarfemic es- 

York underworld, jacking It was once stiid of Burroughs that tablislum-ni. are now among ils 
ets and becoming In »• iked on he was a writer one read for "the favourite piny things? Tim Murphy 
in as a scientific experiment", good bits", such ns the low-life scenes in Wising Up 'Hie Marks hangs with 


verb as well as a noun? De Quiucey porlanl thing about C. more intpor- tumorous golf ball had been to fair such pruhfenis ns he« 


knew this, wiling of things that lant than its authentic generation of snatched". 


1 "silently cancer their way onwards", pity or inadvertent setting down of a 

and so does Diamond, who takes us vade-mecum for other sufferers, 
from initial, seemingly undnngerous Those who have been through 


treat books dm paper had paid*- 


ly or inadvertent setting down of a That last is a heroic phrase too. AI- abb- sums to serialise and to* 
(le-niecuin for other sufferers. Uiough Diamond may. us he con- deal with works by member? - 

Those who have been through cedes, still have talking problems and staff. 


possibilities (n lump in his neck) to similar experiences will recognise twin problems and mucus problems, 

remission and re-entry, like a how relatives (in this case Dia- at the moment his biopsies are clear, 

winged satellite, into relatively nor- rnond's parents) sometimes go into Whatever else it has done (his at- 

mnl, but always conditional life. denial more than sufferers: “In re- tilude to the redeeming aspects of 


usi sometimes gu uuu i Whatever else it has done (his at- . *.-•», i-«v : — 

than sufferers: “In re- tilude to the redeeming aspects of West, both waspish wits. »«** 

hpir cnl f.nn-, toi-l i n <rl u tile illiu>«c i<t nronprlv .Mill ini ml. hie tors In Clirlis fejeiling W™* V 


Curtis fought off populist pr 
Hires and signed up Iwo starred - \ 
■rs, Nigel Dennis and j 


Actual diagnosis at age 44 is pre- turn for their self-proteclingly his illness is properly cautious), his tors In Curtis rejecting D< ? . 
dec! by rests during which, ns he minimising the illness. I would max- bleak experience has shorn* lighi on offered her were ns amusing • 


ceded by rests during which, ns he minimising the illness. I wouk 
acknowledges, any consideration he imise it, scaring them even 


a very fine prose writer, I hope we 


gave cancer was “at a sort of exls- than was necessary. Conversations don’t lose him. ing clown Rose Macmiiuy 

I eiitiul arm's length". This head-ill- between us became bizarre with Tu A Friend, she sain: 

smid altitude lo medical matters is them talking about what sounded II you would like to order this book object to her religion > , 

as natural lo all of us as ils antithesis like a nasty cold and me insisting at the special price of C8.99 contact sheer iw-’Mldfe.^anri^ w ‘* 


nflen longer than her reviews. Tu Jame8 VVqq . 

ing clown Rose Macaulays I — 

To A Friend, she said: “It isn Rings of Saturn 


— tlie feeling that there is some- I that death was hours away." 


CultureShop, see ed on page 33 


; k™" as . a exjx-rinieiit”. good bits'', such ns the low-life scenes in Wising Up ’Hie Marks hangs wii h 

; .time beginning of the next decade, in Junkie, or the opening pages of the hard men uf Theoi v — he can 

: ne ventured into the jungle- uf ’Ihe Ticket That Exploded. BuL while pack Derrida. Ueleuze, Foucault, 

m 7 , . ,enca ' comically under- some books are more entertaining Lyotard and Baudrillard into a sin- 

(;repare,i. m search 0 f the vegetable than others, it is necessary none the g!e paragraph, and writes about "tin* 

W. which he was convinced less to swallow Burroughs whole, symmetrical dynamics ofjunky- 

JotoO g,ve him telepathic powers (it and to accept that many of his doctor relations". 

I nil L ■? W 11 !) id make hi,n vio ‘ experiments failed (or are boring). With William Burroughs is much 
I £nny sick). In 1959, he developed in order Lo understand what a more hin. An American edition was 

> f ’ notorious cut-up technique that serious and original artist he was. available a dozen or so years ago. 

j A master of the strange and sublime 

James Wood is fiction — because of the care and the photograph, which then turns 

! patterning of his narration, because us away from itself, converting the 

I Sa,urn ' ts anguished inferiority, and be passage, very movingly, into a mecli- 

S y canae he so mutes established fact tation on visibility. The literary care, 

Hanlon ^ ,chae ' Hulse with unstable invention that the two in just a few sentences, is immense: 

I — j rcpp£l2pbk categories copulate and produce a the detail about how it took Uncle 

, w kind of truth which lies just beyond Kasimir two years to shoot die rest 


This revised winuui. thuugh ii cun- ] 
Inins liillt* Mint is noiici-ahlv m-w. | 
makes il iiK-n- aco-ssibh-. Ii c> in- 
sists* of ;i Miles of l;ip*-d cmivirsi 
lion between Hu Houghs uiul an 
nssurmuMit of guusis. organised )jy 
Victor Bnckris. Susan Srniiag. [nn 
Reed, Putii Smith. Andy Warhol, 
and others come to supix-y (though 
not all at once), and liockris gels 
the conversation going by asking a 
question such as “Were you in love 
with your wife?’’, meaning Joan 
Vollnier, whom Burroughs killed in 
a shooting accideut in J95I. 

Burroughs: “I find great difficulty 


in d< ‘tilling what Wing in love ^ ill i ! 

I'mckti**: “T:ik«- il tin* pi mu 
where you -uni lo lo-r piiwer." ; 

lhirmiigli>: "ll’s :i vn y d«-fi- . 
iiili« Hi. Very gimd di'finitiun imli i-d • 

. . . No, I wii- ni-vi-i in 1'iVi with lu-r '. 
in lliat sense.” 

A cut-up l performed on that ex 
tract produced the following iv<ull: 1 
"Buckris with your wife? Bockris 
power it’s very in love great diffi- 
culty in love — someone means 
what with her in defining was never 
Burroughs — utart love with a very I 
good de/ini tion — indeed to lose. " j 


Taste of India lacks vital ingredient 


Helen Stevenson lessness and favour the sock- ruption of men. Tlie novel 

— pulling-up approach. He should ends in farce. 

Hullabaloo >n the Guava Orchard apply himself, he should eat more. Hullabaloo In Tlie 
by Kiran Dasal "I do not want an egg. I want my Guava Orchard is a good, 

Fabar210pp £14.99 freedom," he retorts. It is an inter- small-scale novel. It is 

esting opposition of options. not that there is too little 

MN A small town in India, a post He goes to live in a guava free, in it, but rather that what 

• office official yells at his slovenly and becomes a contemplative sage, is in it seems to be per- / • 

staff; “You will kindly pull up your People come to consult him, and are ceived from a distance. It 

socks and begin!” There has always impressed to find he is able to tell seemed to be unsure of its 

been a certain buffoonish comic po- them all sorts of things about them- own ends — is it a \, ^ 

tential in the linguistic legacy of the selves that they already knew. (His moral/political tale about 

British in India. years as an epistolary eavesd rapper the commercial exploitation of a 

It is a potential Kiran Desai's have not gone wasted.) His father dreamy continent? A religious 

novel happily exploits. For the most cashes in and builds up a leisure in- allegory? A satire or a cele- 

part, though, the English language dustry around him. _ bration? A 

is comfortably at home here, with Sampath’s finest hour comes with The flavour of the ex- 
no hint of dislocation. English has the delivery of the Sermon in the otic come In the form of jSBM 

long been regarded In India as Guava Tree, a homily of laced- wonderful descriptions SgB 

simply one more Indian language, together platitudes. Before long lie of ' culinary preparf- jgyy 

And yet this novel is the product of a is scraping the rhetorical barrel with tions, simmered M 

particularly complex process of declarations along the lines of — “if down to something i jWft ^ 

hybridisation; 27-year-old Desai was you cannot find a car you must do smooth, dense arid 

educated in India, Britain arid the without". But platitudes fit snugly rich. The experi- W r5M M|| 

United States. into the brain, and even the most ence of reading, Ma aH : 

Sam path 19 the son of a dreamy sceptical listeners are surprised to though pleasUr- aSpggiB 

eccentric mother arid of a rational, find their own speech infected with able, was more like 

enterprising father who is given to Sampath’s uninspired observations, a trip to an excel- AgggSj^H 

verbal dissertations on the value of An infestation of alcoholic monkeys lent Indian resfau- 

work. He spends his days lolling disrupts'the sceile. Every man com- rant than qn ^|$§ L ' - I 

about fit the post office, reading petes ;to become “he who has experience of 

Other people’s mail. His feller and brought a solution", Sampath grows the continent it- Jsgg, 

grfihd mother are .vexed by his list- glum before this evidence of the cor- sell ■ 



iriMin Oesfli 1 I A ‘^DUS, daring, extreme, verification: that is. fictional truth. of the film suggests a life without 

^ . .J muted — onlv an anniiHinar Rut nn its num this wr.nlH nnf hf* nhntmrranhc 9) lift* withruit murh 


wa-h f ~ . on ' y ^ an nulling But on its own, this would not be photographs, a life without much 
P comply ! aon £ 0fl i radict - ory ad j ectJves can daring or even new. What is extraor- sense of its own visibility. And the 

h hridisatfo 1 \V r^x ip a 8kated density of dinary about both The Emigrants detail of the pocket watch, like a 

1 this f wr * t * n ^- More simply, and The Rings Of Saturn is the skull in a Renaissance painting, sug- 

Eiwrf a jr nan w * 10 * 1fl8 * n scrupulous uncertainty with which gests both Time controlled and lost. 

unoTf * more ^. a . n yeare invests his narratives. In 

m* me most exciting and most both books, the narrator is proxi- IN BOTH books, Sebald's language 

raj.'. p OUS,y sublinie of contempo- mate to Sebald, but not identical I Is an extraordinary, almost anti- 

mV wr ' ters - Wb en bis with him. In The Rings Of Saturn, quarian edifice, fell of the daintiest 

yea re 9 Em *? rant8 appeared two for Instance, the narrator tramps lustres. He is helped In this by the 
, inv /V"e immediately thought around Norfolk and Suffolk, more poet Michael Hulse, who renders 

r en j aniin ’ s remark that all like Beckett's Molloy than the man Sebald's German into English. 

* 0 u n d a new genre or called Sebald. Sebald, who is a Professor of Ger- 

0 . one ' ' ast - a con- If one passage can suggest the man at the University of East An- 


l tmj>orarv ° ne ' ^ J ast ‘ a con ‘ ^ one P 838 ^ can suggest the man at the University of East An- 
, 0 , w ™ er had discovered a frail beauties, the dreamy sugges- glia, then powerfully treads his own 

yon,] ™ novel-form be- tiveness, and the deep playfulness English into Hulse’s. One of the 

j t ini,, a - r r’ lf t0 baf ass realism of Sebald's work, it might be a pas- oddest effects of this prose is a qual- 

\ I Yet r L ,^“" exam ‘ ria b’ 0 n. sage from The Emigrants, in which ity of melodrama and extremism 

H-as a] sn r® 113 adventurousness Sebald is walking with his Unde running alongside a soft, dreamy 

Indeed if ounde d in the actual. Kasimir, on the beach in New Jer- mutedness. 

Profound n?^ 8 much for Sebald’s sey. T often come out here, said There is certainly a quality of the 

ktoujnmtR Ute j flry tact t bat The Uncle Kasimir, it makes me feel that Gothic about Sebald, written up in 

dilemma thnt- niov , iflg 811(1 ^ a I am a long way away, though I his dementedly patient locutions: "I 

lion: the 0up L ls ^ abstrac- never quite know from where. Then stuck to the sandy path until to my 

ft ha* b ilJ V p r." m what is real and he took a camera out of his large- astonishment, not to say horror, I 

Sebald told fiT , . Eml £rants check jacket and took this picture, a found myself back again at the same 

ft'ho VC™ .. e . J 168 of f(Jur men, print of which he sent me two years tangled thicket from which I had 

fends of «. n u® V1 , s of different later, probably when he had finfilly emerged about an hour before . . 

Iwo wefg or catastrophe: shot the whole film, together with Indeed, for all the quietness of the 

lw ° of exile a d Vh ^ his pocket watch." prose, exaggeration is its principle. : 


lw ° of exlfe B Naatera, and his pocket watch." prose, exaggeration is its principle. : 

beaten aih a ha ^ tll . eir Under this paragraph, Sebald As he tramps through East 
? interna] ® ^bid prints a photograph of a man who Anglia, he communicates with the 

Hald superbl^^f 8 lool(8 a bttle like tiie author, Btafld- dead, and ponders the strangest in- 

? ar ®ctera arhion' i ' j ^ ese in * on a beach. But the photograph formation, with which he is insanely 

Migrants rpaHc iv o u 1 yet » so murky that it is ImpoSsible tq , profligate — the decline of herring 

- — — 8 ■ e “Ctfon — and tell. We art encouraged to look at catches, the destruction of elms in 


England, the habits of the silkworm. 

He is especially attracted to the 
elegiac, to all that is dwindling and 
passing. At Somerleyton Hall, he 
see9 nothing but grasses and weeds 
where once was a thriving estate. "It 
takes just one awful second, I often 
think, and an entire epoch passes." 
At Dunwich, on the coast, Sebald 
tells us that one of the most impor- 
tant ports in Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages now lies under water “All 
of it has gone under, quite literally, 
and is now below the sea ■ . ." 

Sebald tells the stories of eccen- 
trics and fantasists. We encounter 
the memory of Edward Fitzgerald, 
the translator of the Rubaiyat, who 
retired at an early age to a "tiny two- 
roomed cottage on the perimeter of 
the estate, and there he spent the 
next fifteen years", living on vegeta- 
bles. Swinburne, the poet, is also of 
interest to this unhappy narrator, 
for Swinburne, like Fitzgerald, es- 
sentially retreated from life, and 
lived quietly In Putney. He re- 
minded a visitor, writes Sebald, of a 
silkworm; and it is entirely charac- 
teristic of Sebald's writing that this 
last fact might be Invented, and that 
the “visitor" might be Sebald him- 
self. 

The true subject of The Rings Of 
Saturn is death. In tlie first section 
of the book, Sebald writes about Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Urn-Burial, 
which is about the complicated arte- 
facts that human beings surround 
themselves with in death. The coun- 
try hpuseB. which Sebald describes 
are tike the Pyramids and pagan 
graves that Browne described: they 
are mausoleums. The artist is like 
the silkworm, suggests 1 Sebald, 
Wiling himself as he produces his 
fine thread of silk. In tills sense, we 


are nil artists, or death-artists: in a 
plane from Amsterdam to No~wich, 
(he narrator looks down and lotes, 
“it Is as if there were no people, >.ily 
the things they have made ano r,-i 
which they are hiding". (Sebald 
hid ing in this book, of course.) ' 
Elegy, in England, is easy to buy, 
especially of the country-house 
kind. But what distinguishes Sebald 
from most English practitioners is 
the deep unease of his elegy — its 
metaphysical, Germanic insistence. 
Sebald does not just see a political 
decline; he sees a decline of which 
we are not just the inheritors bL. : tlie 
creators, too. This, I think, L be- 
cause he believes in a kind of eternal 
recurrence. One character tells the 
narrator. “It seems to me sometimes 
that we never got used to being on 
this earth and life is just one great, 
ongoing, incomprehensible blun- 
der". That sentence might stand as 
both statement and emblem for this 
great, strange and moving work. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £10 contaot 
CultureShop 


To order any of the books 
reviewed or In print, over 
1 00,000 titles available: 

Phone: |+44) 161 324 0003 
Fa X (+44) 181 324 0078 

Email: . , bid® mall, booo.co.Uk 

Payment by credtt card or 
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. 3 GO WM«m Avenue, Umdon W3 BEE, UK 

flurope airmail 
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Rest of the world airmail 
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Gebrselassie j 
roars to record! 


Duncan Mackay 


the world record for the ■/. 
5,000tn for a fourth time In the j 
Helsinki Stadium last Saturday. 

Roared on by a crowd of 
40,000 he covered the last mile 
in 3min 58sec to finish in 12mIo 
39.3Gsec and take 0.38sec oft 
Daniel Komen’9 record. 

Having taken the world record 
for the 10,000m in Hengelo, the 
25-yeareold Ethiopian had com- 
pleted the task he had set himself 
this season, to regain the world 
marks for 5,000 and 10,000m. 

It was his 14th world record, j 
and he joined Australia's Ron , 
Clarke as the only men to break I 
the 5,000m best four times. ! 

PHOTC-iRAPH- TOR VVENIfilR"'. 1 


Rusedski’s Wimbledon dream shattered 


T HE chances of a British victory 
in the men's singles at Wimble- 
don for the first time since the late 
Fred Perry’s hat-trick of titles in the 
thirties have receded because of an 
injury to Greg Rusedski. 

Britain's No 1 seriously injured 
his left ankle during the Stella Ar- 
tois tournament at Queen's and ap- 
pears to have little or no chance of 
being fit for the All England champi- 
onships which start on June 22. 

"I have been told that there is liga- 
ment damage,” said his coach, Tony 
Pickard, last Sunday. “It Is possible 
the ankle may mend in a few days 
but it could take several months." 

Rusedski slipped in his third- 
round match against Italy's Lau- 
rence Tieleman, who was beaten 
7-6, 6-4 in the final by Australia's 
Scott Draper. 

“Greg is getting treatment, but 
there is no point in him trying lo 
play the hero and rushing back for 
Wimbledon unless the ankle is 100 
percent,' 1 Pickard said. 

At first It was feared Rusedski 
had broken a bone, but Pickard is 
hopeful about the ligaments: “We 
should know within the next 48 
hours what the exact position is. 
Greg is you ng and a quid* healer." 

This year’s tournament proved a 
miserable one for British players 
and sodden spectators alike. Rused- 
ski's injury was the obvious low 
point, butTlm Henman's 2-6, 7-6, 64 
quarter-final defeat by Tieleman, 
ranked outside the top 200, was yet 
another example of the British No 
2's curious mental fragility and lack 
of concentration. 

Tieleman hail tears in his eyes 
after his 3-6, 63, 6-2 semi-final win 
earlier in the day against Zim- 
babwe's Byron Black. He again re- 
covered from a set down, as he had 
in every round except the first-set 
default by Rusedski. 

The 25-yearold Italian had to 
qualify for this tournament and in 
the final all those matches caught 
up with him. 

Draper, without a title on the ATP 
Tour, : finally came good, although 
he very nearly missed Queen’s : to 
have surgery on his right knee. 



T SE^SOdcc rubtortycle Spanish 
Grand, Prix produced a home 
yjetory with Carlos Cheat oh;: his 
taking; the checkered flag', 
Dobhah, thfeworid 


champion, was in contention for less 
than one circuit of the track, going 
out on the first lap after a collision 
with Max Biaggi of Italy. 


O SCAR DE LA HOYA retained 
tbe World Boxing Council wel- 
ter weight title before 45,000 specta- 
tors, one of the largest crowds in 
the sport's history, at the Sun Bowl 
in El Paso last Saturday. The cham- 
pion stopped Patrick Charpentier of 
France in die third round after 
putting him on the canvas three 
times. The referee stepped in when 
De La Hoya, who is unbeaten in his 
professional career with 28 wins in- 
cluding 23 knockouts, had his oppo- 
nent's knees buckling with a 
straight right 


L ONDON BRONCOS were a 
busted Hush against St Helens in 
rugby league's super League last 
Sunday. Both teams are in con- 
tention for top five play-off places, 
but the game at Knowlsley Road re- 
vealed a huge gulf between then as 
the Saints ran in 10 tries in a 566 
rout The unerring boot of Sean 
Long, again preferred at scrum-half 
to Bobbie Goulding, added to Bron- 
cos suffering with nine goals, little 
has gone right for Broncos since 
being taken over by Virgin during 
the winter, and their coach Tony 
Currie said: ‘The boys are sitting in 
the changing rooms like mongrel 
dogs with their tails between their 
legs.” 


T HERE was a surprise In golf’s 
Bnick Classic, which was won 
by J P Hayes, a player who does not 
even have a world ranking. After fin- 
ishing level with Jim Furyk. Hayes 
birdied the first hole of a sudden- 
death play-off at Westchester, New 
York to take his first US Tour title. 
The players had been tied on 201 
after 54 holes, the event having 
been reduced to three rounds be- 
cause of rain. 

The European Grand Prix at Slaley 
Hafl in Northumberland was aban- 
doned because of rain. It was the first 
time in 25 years that a European Tour 
event had ended without a result 


L ance Armstrong, the cyc- 
list who has fought back from 
cancer, confirmed his remarkable 
recovery by clinching victory in the 
Tour of Luxembourg last Sunday. 
The American finished 21st on the 
final stage of the four-day race to 
clinch the title in 17hr 14min 29sec. 


Rugby Union New 2ealand A 1 8 England XV 10 f 


Spirited England 
restore their pride 
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Football World Cup Group G; England 2 Tunisia 0 


England given a head start 


David Lacey In Marseille 


Robert Armstrong In Hamilton 


E NGIAND’S cricket selectors 
made only one change to the 
squad for the second Test against 
South Africa at Lord's. Dean 
Headley of Kent was called up as a 
replacement for the Injured York- 
shire fast bowler Darren Gough. 
England are anxious to build on tire 
psychological advantage they 
gained at Edgba9ton, where rain de- 
nied them a chance of winning the 
first Te9t and taking a 1-0 lead in the 
five-match series. 



Dqtyti add probably out , . Rusedakl feelB the pain phoVo: GtMfrMnROfl 


E NGLAND flew to Dunedin on 
Monday to prepare for the 
first Test against the All 
Blacks, having restored their self- 
respect with a challenging perfor- 
mance against a New Zealand A 
team here last weekend. 

Against a side including seven All 
Blacks, the tourists put the night- 
mare of the 760 Australia defeat be- 
hind them, taking a merited half-time 
lead and continuing to play construo 
live football after their hosts re- 
gained control with a second try 
after the interval by Lee Stensnes3. 

It was a punishing physical exam- 
ination in monsoon-like conditions 
which compelled England to dig 
deep and brought out their commit- 
ment and skill. The downside was a 
failure to break out of their own half 
in the second period when lack of 
experience in key areas prevented 
them building on their dreadnought 
defence. 

England, in feet, created enough 
opportunities to forge well ahead 
before half-time which, had they 
been accepted, would have radically 
altered the subsequent pattern of 
play and perhaps produced a win. 

Phil Greening, Rob Fidler, Dave 
Sims, Steve Ojomoh, Ben Clarke 
and Nick Beal each made a solid 
case for Test selection, emphasising 
the collective power of the Glouces- 
ter forward presence which allowed 
Clarke, Beal and the England cap- 
tain Matt Dawson to impose their 
authority. But Josh Lewsey, the for- 
mer Bristol fly-half, took the shine 
off an inventive display with some 
bizarrely inconsistent kicking! 

The 22-year-old Greening, who 
played limited first-team rugby last 
season, was arguably their niost dy- 
namic player. England's coach Clive 
Woodward believes he need9 to de- 
velop more explosive power but 
there is no denying the Gloucester 
hooker's remarkable rpental 
strength. 

Ojomoh was hold and resourceful 
on die bjind side', making the hard 
yards and upstaging, the. AU Black 
flanker ' Andrew ( , Blowers,’ and 
Clarke, at No,'?, also showed the 
kind of afypetvHse’ intelligence ,at 


NGLAND remembered their 
lines in the Stade Wlodrome 
on Monday. They also re- 
membered their close-order drill. 
As a result Glenn Hoddle's team 
achieved a belter start to this World 
Cup than most of their predecessors 
in previous tournaments. 

The victory over Tunisia, one of 
the weaker finalists, was hardly un- 
expected, but it was achieved with 
mllier more comfort than might have 
been exacted. None of Hoddle's 
players went into the game with ex- 
perience of playing in the final stage 
«( a World Cup, but by the end they 
were beginning to look old hands. 

Il was not a spectacular perfor- 
■ mance, but then the situation did 
I I not demand it. England kept their 
heads, Alan Shearer used his su- 
lurbly to nod them into the lead 
shortly before half-time, and in the 
| | penultimate minute Paul Scholes 

■ completed a solid win with a goal of 

■ typically calm execution. 

I ! For 87 minutes it looked as if 
j 1 IMdIe would gain the added salis- 
, ! faction of seeing his team survive 
j ftp opening match without any 
I jr How cards. Then Sol Campbell 

close quarters that will be iwfe , . 'ommitied a gratuitous foul on 
' Imed Ben Younes, one of the 

Tunisian substitutes, and will take a 
I Million into his next game, which is 
&dy to be against Romania in 
Toulouse on June 22. 

Encouraging though England's 
'jtfthns been, little new was learnt 
dieir chances of beating the 
Konaniaus before they have to face 
Wowbia in Lens. Both will surely 


[leasable at Test level 

Possibly flie most encouragioi 
contribution came from the 20-jrear- 
old Sale open-side Pat Sanderson, 
who demonstrated the ability w 
adapt quickly whenever the Nr* 

Zealanders switched the point oU 
tack or attempted to disrupt En*- 
land's rucking. If Wood*** 
jettisons Tony Diprose there « 
every chance that Sander*)- •< 

Clarke and Ojomoh will be cho*r ■ 

as tiie back-row unit. 

It is anyone's guess what Ut 

land's All Black coach John Milcte W “MIL and Scotland set the 

thought. In effect he h» tw foi the letli Mumlinl by 

gagged by the England aw# - , ^«ing the highest scoring 
ment since he voiced his dta#* j since the 1058 

merit with Woodward over >h< , I 'T'J Sweden, 
handling of the players ■ «*•*,; '™ i 1 . nt 1 t,1 ° 

of the Brisbane df bflcle. : ;de , Fr “ n “ » £»"“!>“• 

No doubt Mitchell was ptand" ( ■ to work hard for vie 



Captain to captain , . . Alan Shearer establishes a toehold over his 
Umisian apposite number Sami Trubelsi photovvwh onwen vwuto 


provide rather stiffer opposition 
than a Tunisian team that turned 
out to be a mixture of the neat and 
the gauche: natty one moment, 
shabby the next. 

Tbe important thing was that Eng- 
land remained the solid, integrated 


unit away from home that had quali- 
fied for Trance in some style. What 
remains to be discovered is their 
ability to produce the moments of 
quality, especially in attack, which 
will become more and more neces- 
sary the further they progress. 


England were less in need of the 
sorcerer’s touch than the sergeant 
major's sense of order. If Hoddle is 
going to make a decent fist of this 
World Cup he will look to the con- 
sistency of his senior NCOs, who 
did all that was required of them. 

Paul Ince pulled the midfield to- 
gether after an awkwaitl start when, 
for a time, Skander Souayah raised 
the spectre of some of this year’s 
warm-up matches at Wembley as he 
threatened to exploit the space he 
was being given. In fact there was a 
near-calamity for England in the 
third minute when Kaies Ghodbane 
instigated a slick sequence of passes 
which found Souayah in space and 
in range. Ins shot ricocheting wide 
off Campbell. Apart from the free 
benders wasted by Khalcd Bmlra 
and Hen Younes at the end of each 
half England's defenders were sel- 
dom troubled thereafter. 

Tlie match confirmed the poten- 
tial of Shearer as a match-winner 
and Scholes as the must natural re- 
placement for Paul Gascoigne in the 
role «f supporting all acker. Teddy 
Sheri nghnm. below par since the 
New Year, did much lo confirm 
Hoddle's argument dial he rises to 
occasions, although for the Inst six 
minutes lie gave way to Midun-I 
Owen, the short, slim, swift shape u( 
tilings to come. 

Defensively England suffered fow 
of their recent flutters against uppo- 
netils taking them mi tor pace and 
guile, although Romania and 
Colombia may renew some familiar 
anxieties. All ilv.il was asked uf 
David Seaman was concentration on 
a largely idle afternoon. 

For a while, in fact, the Tunisian 
goalkeeper, Chokri F.l Ouaer. 
looked as if he might become a 
national hero by keeping England at 
bay. On the half-hour. Ince ex- 
changed passes with Sheringhain 


and then released Graeme Le Saux 
on the left Scholes met the Chelsea 
player's cross with a firm downward 
header that El Ouaer somehow 
managed to keep ouL 

Seven minutes later Ince and 
Shearer worked the ball out to Sher- 
Inghnm whose sharp centre from 
the right found Scholes in another 
scoring position but again unable to 
beat El Ouaer, who turned his half- 
hit shot wide. But an England goal 
was in the offing and in the 41st 
minute it arrived. 

From the start Shearer was eon- 
sistendy being pushed and jostled by 
Sami Trabelsi, captain to cnplain as it 
were. Now Trabelsi fouled his oppo- 
site number on the right, and from 
Le Same's free-kick Shearer rose 
from a child i of defenders lo head 
llie Emil down inside the near post. 

England gradually wound down 
for much of I ho second half. Their 
supporters sang the theme from 
The Great Escape, but Hoddle's 
players were never going In have to 
tunnel their way out of this one. 

For a long time the most emphatic 
moment of the Iasi Ifi minutes was 
the audible crack with which David 
Hally's bout caught Ben Younes 
above tbe left eye as tin- iMiglaml 
midfielder quite legiiiniutoly tried lo 
hook the Imll clear. Hut the pns»- 
sci ipi was inure hi English 

Willi stoppage limr iuilicaiiil. 
huv flick i*i I die ball away I'nun mie 
Tunisian and as it dropped, with two 
more converging, backlterk-d a 
short pass to Schufos who mad.- 
space before curling an excellent 
shot inside the right-hand post. 

As starts go England could not 
have asked for anything more*. But 
more is bound to be asked of Hod- 
die’s players — and soon. 

• Romania beat Colombia i-0, with 
a goal from Adrian Hie, ill Monday's 
other opening game of Group G. 


World Cup round-up 


*** by Scotland, who recovered 
conceding an early 

i R° n aldo showed brief 

( g. fJP*®* of why he is regarded 

23rd-minute try In the nfiW ‘ J I J lrid ^ best player but It 

ner. Lomu, who was substituted^ ^bizarre own goal - the 


see Jonah Lomu bottled up j* 
lengthy periods, though tne 
Black wing did make »c«gfc 
charges through ludfleU, 
Blowers to put Caleb Balph overW 


Tana Umaga on the hour, fwotsM? ; off kee P er JJm 

did pnotiirh to secure a Test J i T JJ* 01 *" face into the cheat of 
Bo > -I over the line 


side by sending on 
Jon Preston for Rhys 
half-time, a change that eM ^ 
Kiwi pack to perform ■JR, 
discipline and keep possess! 
minutes on end. 

Adrian Cashmores 

penalty put the hosts two _ 
front lateen and ^anorj 
were left with, the Rrst-hf S 
of Filler driving *rough*£5 

fora&ndidtryaterS^ 
the ttawin in the right conj^ 

• Scotland ? volded f 
style massacre ;«ata»**gW 
earned praiae from their 
losing (he openmg | Te ,“ jL^ork 
45-3. Tlje Wallabies g 

wps Matt Burke,who 

points from a try. fo.df ( 

and four penalties.. , 

$ The Bofond vWifjr 
Terblanche marked ™ PjJjid 
South Africa wddi^ ^Bloa* 
37-13 victory over Ireland 
tontein last Saturday. 


Scotland’s fate, 

\i J' 1 file blue touch paper 

. Muatapha Hadji 

fireworks in the 
i \X d S oup A Rflme as the 

‘5'KSr-" 

'hSkkssss 

■2* expect next sen- 
teii'ij hv" hc J' dU h* P'oylng for 

*<■ Ainfrri °> I i| lg tWicc Hgains ‘ 
, H L a second gave his 
C,i ™ d ' b “t Roberto 

l5h™ho TOntroverai " 1 

R s l?~. h ',«PPearedtoBiin 
at, deliberately at the arm 

"’av&t^n?' f *r d ' r ~ al ’ d 

lfor the equaliser. 
S' “?d Spain produced 
; tent 1 . n m ? tc h or the tourna- 
Ut "ground. TheSuper 
i 511 Nanf^ 6 / 1 " 001 behind twice 
1 0fr2* befbre Sunday 
8 powerful half-volley 



from 30 yards consigned Spain 
to defeat 

Tournament debutants Iron, 
Jamaica and Japan all pUiyed 
with plenty of spirit but lost re- 
spectively to Yugoslavia, Croatia 
and Argentina. 

Fifa’s clamp down on the 
taclde from behind was reflected 
in the open, attacking football 
that characterised early games. 
The rash of red cards that had 
been feared did not materialise, 
and four games had elapsed be- 
fore the tournament’s first send- 
ing off, Bulgaria’s Anatoli Nankov 
getting his matching orders two 
minutes from time in die Group 
D match against Paraguay. 

Off tlie field the tournament 
was beset by a ticket scandal — 
and English football hooligans. 

Thousands of fans learned 
that the package deals they had 
been sold did not include match 
tickets. Among the disappointed 
were 12,500 Japanese support- 
ers, many of whom abandoned 
their trip atTbkyo airport 

Bruno Travade, communica- 
tions director of the French 
Organising Committee, said: “If 
fans have not received tickets, 
we assume they bought them 
from unauthorised operators. I 
Buggest the victims sue the peo- 
ple who cheated them.” 

The centre of Marseille resem- 
bled a war zone as drunken 
English fans in the city for the 
match against Tunisia fought 
running battles with rival sup- 
porters and riot police. 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 



Across 


4 See 16 
6 See 15 
9 Sse25 

10 Complaint of a scene of mutiny 
— put team first (8) •' 

.1.1 PC professor? (1 1) 

15,4ac. l 6.l8 Somebenefll for 
solvers (solvers imagine) could 
get a young fool (youth wasted) 
to foil decay (1 ,6.2.4 ,3,5, 4,3,4 ,J 

17 Find some of you near the door 
(7) 

18 See 15 

22 Container on river makes one. 
curse (B) 


23 Britain needB a king to contain 
its leader (6) 

24 Time for sleuth to return Scouts' 
transport (4,4) 

25, 9 1 Funny thing to go wrong In a 
philosopher, one seeking a 
quest (6.6) 

Down 

1 One who won't have a 
standard? (6) 

2 To achieve one's purchase Is 
about right for a cartoonist (10j 

3 Looking out from the shield to 

Insult the English (8) . ; . 

4 A cover to make from Melton (8) 


5 Fight In’ against clots and rats? 

(8) 

7,8 2,6, 10 etc stones on plate take 
one from the millennium (4.4) 

12 At half 1 1 people try to keep one 
easy 110) 

13 It's awful rot to work In string — 
the object is the colour (8) 

14 Intelligence about the fearful 
hound mystery (3-3-2) 

16 Sounds like a dead-heat going 
through the barrage (4,4) 

19 Top nation? The Idea is to divide 
uranium from deuterium (6) 

20 The ottters are unemployed (4) 

21 Boy said to be girl passed on (4) 


Last week's solution 
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